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Art. I.—Supplement to the Encyclopedia Brittanica. Article, 
Beauty.” Edinburgh, December, 1816. 


To discover what beauty is, and in what manner it affects 
us, has long been a favourite object of speculative curiosity. 
The learned have pursued this inquiry with ardour, from its 
apparently intimate connexion with some of the most inter- 
esting truths of intellectual philosophy ; and many of the 
higher order of artists have been led to anticipate, from the 
success of their researches, an almost infinite improvement of 
their powers to please. But no such improvement seems like- 
ly to resuit from these speculations. For him, who would 
paint a fine picture, it may be about as useful to inquire into 
the nature of beauty. as for one, who would acquaint himself 
with history, to penetrate into the nature of truth, or for one, 
who would feel the force of a mathematical demonstration, to 


develop the fundamental principles of human belief. In this, 


as in most other subjects, men have commenced with what is 
difficult and remote, and afterwards proceeded to what is in- 
telligible and fa:niliar,—have loved tosystematize and specu- 
late, rather than to examine and compare. But however 
misguided and unsuccessful these researches, in general, may 
have been, they are neither useless nor uninteresting. Acute- 
ness has been displayed, in this very abstruse metaphysical 
problem, almost proportioned to its difficulty ; nor have great 
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endeavours been altogether unavailing to subject what is 
subtle and evanescent to the grasp of ordinary minds Be- 
sides, philosophers are never so zealous and unwearied in 
collecting particulars, as when employed in building a sys- 
tem ; and while making whimsical theories and ar dent in the 
pursuit of impossibilities, they have placed in very striking 
points of view many important, but unnoticed facts in the na- 
ture and history of the fine arts. Their discoveries have il- 
lustrated, and enforced many of the doctrines of philosophical 
criticism. Their writings have borrowed many attractions 
from the objects they describe, and have cortributed very 
much to cherish among literary men a fondness for abstract 
speculation. 

A song, a tune, a picture,a poem, an cthical maxim and a 
mathematical theorem—the external appearances of the materi- 
al world and the internal mechanism of the mind, are all denom- 
inated beawiful. Ifthe use of this word in our language becon- 
sidered just, and we know of no other basis for our reasonings, 
the emotions awakened by the objects, on which we bestow this 
appellation, are extremely various and dissimilar. On a first 
view of this subject, one would naturally suppose that a the- 
ory, professing to explain the nature of beauty, should com- 
prise all the different sources of our delight. If utility always 
affords gratification, and a beautiful object pleases by its use- 
fulness, as well as by its colour and form, or if any sensation 
be always grateful, and this be found among the pleasures, 
which a beautiful object affords, it would seem natural that 
utility and a power of producing agreeable sensations should 
be ranked among the constituent elements of beauty. We 
may find some circumstances to limit the extent of this re- 
mark ; but without farther examination we should suppose 


‘that. the fragrance of the rose, as well as its colour, every 


thing, in short, which enters into and heightens the delightful 
effect of beauty, should be ranked among its elements. Leav- 
ing for the present the objections to this principle, we shall 


proceed to point out some prominent features of individuals 


in this class of objects. 

The presence of some beautiful objects directly excites some 
em-*on. Brisk, lively tunes inspire us with mirthful, and 
slow, laintive tunes with mournful feelings. Moral beauty 
ad forth our admiration of one, who could rise above the 

-ar passions of selfishness and timidity. Much of the 
pover of tragedy depends on the natural effect, which the 
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exhibition of signs of distress always produces in moving our 
compassion.—'l'o be reminded of past emotions often affords us 
high delight, and we consider that beautiful with which they 
were associated. A tune, to which we were accustomed to 
listen with indifference, is now beautiful, because it was the 
favourite of an absent or a departed friend. Some things re- 
ceive this appellation, because they please what have been 
called our acquired senses, by their utility or fitness. Do- 
mestick animals would scarcely have occupied a position so 
striking in most landscapes, did they not contribute so large- 
ly to the comfort and convenience of mankind. ‘To this head 
we may refer much of the beauty of architecture, and still 
more of all mechanical contrivances.—Resembiance often 
confers much beauty on things in themselves indifferent. A 
very large share of the pleasure, which uneducated men feel 
in the contemplation of pictures and statues, flows from the 
unexpected perception of a strong resemblance between what 
is living and what is inanimate. Contrast, if it does not of- 
ten render things, in themselves indifferent, beautiful, at least 
heightens the pleasing effect of beauty. Virgil’s description 
of the stiliness of night and the sleep of nature wouid be read 
with little interest, if not contrasted with the restlessness of 
the unhappy Dido. In the fragment of Simonides, of which our 
last number cuntained a translation, how beautiful is the con- 
trast of the dashing of waves and the cares of the sorrowful 
mother, with the tranquil and undisturbed repose of her sleeping 
infant. Admiration of the skilland genius of the artist con- 
stitutes a chief constituent in the emotions, which we experi- 
ence in viewing a fine work ofart. We sympathise with the tri- 
umph of the artist, when he has overcome a great difliculty. 
This, we cannot but believe, is the great source of beauty in 
French tragedy. We wonder atthe skill of the poet, who 
moves with ease and grace, though fettered by all the rules of 
French tragedy and French versification. ‘To please the 


touch, the smell, or the palate, frequently heightens the beau-. 


ty of natural objects. ‘To its fragrance, the rose is indebted 
for its supremacy among flowers. Mr. Burke observes, ¢ I 
do nt recollect any beautiful object, which is not smooth ;7 
there are, no. doubt, many; but we need not blash to own 
how widely these gratifications of sense participate in many 
of our more refined enjoyments. How much that ¢ annual in- 
toxication of spirits,’ which we hail with joy at the opening of 
spring, depends on the softness of the air, and the agreeable 
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relaxation of the animal fibre, all must be sensible, who, after 
enjoying in our climate a fine morning for a while, have felt 
how instantly a turn of the vane dissolved the enchantment. 
Those who approach this subject, without any preconceived 
opinions, will, we believe, acknowledge that these are some 
of the chicf pleasures, which they derive from the perception 
of beauty. We have not attempted a complete classificaticn ; 
some we have inientionally omitted, because they have been 
the subjects of contioversy. ‘Those, which we have enume- 
rated, are seldom found unmingled ; and like many natural 
substances often produce very different effects, when alone and 
when in combination. We find thus in beautiful objects the 
following means of gratification,—a power to produce emo- 
tions, or to suggest them, or things, which have produced 
them ; to produce or suggest pleasing sensations, to gratify 
our sense of fitness and utility, to excite the mind to contrast 
or tocompare. Without any reasons being urged in opposition, 
it would then be a philosophical reply to the question, what 
are the elements of beauty ?—all these different sources of 
pleasure in things which are called beautiful. If these are 
all elements of beauty, it is obviously impossible to resolve 
them into any one principle of our nature ; they are dissimi- 
lar and distinct. All that the subject admits is to classity 
and arrange the different sorts of gratification, to determine 
what will delight alone, and what only from its situation and 
relations ; what is the result of universal and what of arbi- 
trary associations. 

The only fair objection to this conclusion, worthy of any 
reply, has been often made, and again and again repeated by 
those, who have not fully comprehended its meaning. It is 
said, that when we ask, what is beauty? we do not mean to 
ask what are the means of pleasing, which things beautiful 
possess, but what is there common to them all. ‘This objec- 
tion proceeds on a philological assumption, that where many 
things are classed together under the same name, there must 
of necessity be some leading idea, running through all its 
different applications. ‘This is very explicitly stated by the 
author of the article before us, as the ground work of some of 
his reasonings. 


‘Boundless as their diversity may appear, it is plain they must 
resemble each other in something, and in something much more 
definite and definable than merely in being agreeable ;—since they 
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are all classed together in every age and nation under the com- 


mon appellation of beautiful, and are felt indeed to produce emo- 


tions ia the mind that have some sort of kindred and affinity. The 
words Beauty and Beautiful in short must mean something; and 
are universally felt to mean something much more definite than 
agreeableness or gratification in general; and while it is confess- 
edly by no means easy to describe or define what that some- 
thing is, the force and clearness of our perception is demonstrated 
by the readiness, with which we determine in any particular in- 
stance, whether the object of a pleasurable emotion is or is not 
properly described as Beauty.’ 


Whatever suggests emotions to any individual is, according 
to this author, as really beautiful, as Homer’s Lliad to all 
men of taste. Of the truth of the proposition, that all such 
objects ‘are classed together, in every age and nation,’ we 
must require rather stronger evidence than either this, or, 
we believe, any other writer, can furnish. We think the phi- 
lological axiom, which these assertions are brought to main- 
tain, an unfounded prejudice, and totally unsupported by any 
thing in the structure of language or the laws of thought. If 
a term in its second application loses much of its primitive 
meaning, we are at a loss to conceive why, in its third or 
fourth application, it is impossible that it should lose the whole 
of what it held in common with the first, and retain only what 
is common to the second and third. Why language should 
be arbitrary in every other respect, and uniform only in this, 
we know not. Iflanguage be equally uniform in the applica- 


tion of other terms, why do we not search for what there is —~ é 


common to the fruit that is good to the palate, the medicine 
that is good for a fever, and the conduct that is good for the 
purposes of ambition; as well as for what is common to the 
beautiful sky, the beautiful tune and the beautiful theorem? 
When we first read in Mr. Stewart’s Philosophical Essays a 
refutation of this axiom, we were a little surprised that he 
should take so much pains to remove so palpable an errour. 
‘To meet with it again, in a work intended to give a general 
view of the present state of science in an article written by an 
author so able and popular, struck us with something more 
than surprise. We regret, though we cannot complain, that 
while Mr. Stewart clearly proved that a word may be extend- 
ed in its application to things which have no quality or attri- 


bute in common with that to which it originally belonged,he 
did not demonstrate the utter failure of all attempts to discov- 
er the common idea of the word beauty in all its various uses. 
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‘The analogy of language may not prove that there is such an 
idea, and yet, by an attentive observation, we may detect it. 
With a view to display the absolute impossibility of detecting 
any common quality or attribute of all beautiful objects other 
than mere agreeableness or gratification in genera!, we shall 
now examine the theory of Mr. Alisen and that of our author, 
which is stated to be substantially the same. It is necessary 
to prem’se, that these theories, in order to fulfil their design, 
must exhibit something, which is not only common but pecul- 
iar. 

The emotion of taste, or that produced by sublime or beau- 
tiful objects, (of which the former is now considered as a spe- 
cies of the latter.) is, in Mr. Alison’s opinion, a complex emo- 
tion. All things, really beautiful, have in common and pecul- 
iar to themselves, that they always produce some simple emo- 
tion combined with a certain exercise of the imagination. 
Gur objections to this doctrine are briefly these. The word 
emotion is made to include not merely the exercise of some 
feeling or social affection ; it often means nothing more defi- 
nite than a vague gratification or agreeabieness. He makes 
the phrase, ‘exercise of the imagination,’ to mean the 
passing of ¢a train of ideas of emotion’ through the mind, 
which sometimes does and sometimes does not involve an ef- 
fort of the imagination. Neither do we think that the train 
of thoughts, which beautiful objects call up in the mind, can 
always be denominated, with propriety, ideas of emotion. 
But granting all these objections to be unfounded, it must be 
acknowledged, that though this complex emotion be common, 
it is not peculiar to beautiful objects; for things which are 
not beautiful nor ugly inspire emotions, and are followed by 
‘trains of ideas of emotion,’ as well as those which are. We 
should smile to hear a merchant talk of the beauty of a large 
fortune he had just acquired, or an orator descant upon the 
sub}imity of the applauding shouts, with which a popular as- 
sembly had just rewarded his eloquence. ‘This complex emo- 
tion is not common, and if it were common, it is not peculiar, 
and therefore does not solve the problem proposed. While 
we cannot but admire Mr. Alison’s exquisite sensibility as an 
observer, his ingenuity as a theorist, and his elegance as a 
writer, we do not at all accord with him in his conclusions. 
He has gone as far towards effecting an impossibility, as any 
of his predecessors. Many of his remarks are of the highest 
xuportance, no less to the artist and the poet, than the schol- 
ar and the critick. 
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We shall now endeavour to present to our readers a brief 
sketch of the system, which is, we believe, justly ascribed to 
Mr. Jeffreys. 


‘In our opinion, then, our sense of beauty depends entirely on 
our previous experience of simpler pleasures or emotions, and 
consists in the suggestion of agreeable or interesting sensations 
Lemans, with which we had formerly been made familiar by 
the direct and intelligible agency of our common sensibilities ;— 
and that vast variety of i Mh to which we give the common 
name of beautiful, become entitled to that appellation, merely be- 
cause they all possess the power of recalling or reflecting those 
sensations, of which they have been the accompaniments, or with 
which they have been associated in our imaginations by any more 
casual bond of association,’ —‘ and that, as an infinite variety of 
objects may thus reflect interesting ideas, so all of them may ac- 
quire the title of beautiful, although utterly diverse and disparate 
in their nature, and possessing nothing in common, but this acci- 
dental power of reminding us of other emotions.’ ¢ The basis of 
it’—this theory— is that the beauty, which we impute to outward 
objects, is nothing more than the reflection of our own inward 
emotions, and is made up entirely of certain little portions of love, 
pity and affection, which have been connected with these ob- 
jects, and still adhere, as it were, to them, and move us anew, 
when they are again presented to eur observation.’ 


In attempting to account for the difference between the 
emotions of beauty, and the primary affections, of which it is 
the reflection— 


‘In the first place, it should make some difference on the 
primary affections, to which we have alluded, that in the cases 
alluded to, they are reflected from material ebjects, and not di- 
rectly excited by their natural causes. ‘The light of the moon has 
a very different complexion from that of the sun, though it is in 
substance the same light; and glimpses of interesting or even of 
familiar objects, caught unexpectedly from a mirror placed at a 
distance from those objects, will affect us, like some allusions in 
poetry. very differently from the natural perception of these ob- 
jects in their ordinary relations. The perception of beauty, too, 
implies a certain exercise of the imagination, that 1s not requiréd 
in the case of direct emotion, and is sufficient of itself, both to give 
a new character to every emotion, that is suggested through the 
intervention of such an exercise, and to account for our clasging 
all the various emotions, that are thus suggested, under the de- 
nomination of beauty. Wher we are injured, we feel indignation, 
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—when we are wounded, we feel pain—when we see suffering, we 
feel compassion—and when we witness any splendid act of heroism 
or generosity, we feel admiration, without any effort of the ima- 
gination, or the intervention of any picture or vision in the mind. 
When we feel indignation or pity or admiration, in consequence 
of seeing some piece of inanimate matter, that merely suggests or 
recalls to us the ordinary causes or proper object of these emo- 
tions, it is evident, that our fancy is kindled by a sudden flash of 
recollection ; and that the effect is produced by a sort of poetical 
creation, that is conjured up in the mind. It is this active and 
heated state of the imagination, and this divided and busy occupa- 
tion of the mind, that constitutes the great peculiarity of the emo- 
tions we experience from the perception of beauty.’ 


Things acquire this power of suggesting emotions, from 
having been the universal signs, the arbitrary or accidental 
concomitants of emotions, or from bearing some analogy to 
them. After remarking that it is easy to conceive that a pic- 
ture or a statue should affect us nearly in the same manner 
as the originals, he presents us with the following exemplifica- 
tions of his theory ; they may serve to relieve, for a while, 
those of our readers, who are not very fond of spinning meta- 
physical cobwebs. 


‘ Take, for instance, the case of a common English landscape— 
reen meadows with fat cattle—canals or navigable rivers—well 
Fenced, well cultivated fields—neat, clean, scattered cottages—a 
humble antique church with church yard elms, and crossing hedge- 
rows—all seen under bright skies and in good weather.—There 
is much beauty, as every one will acknowledge in such a scene. 
But in what does that beauty consist ? Not certainly in the mere 
mixture of colours and forms ; for colours more pleasing and lines 
more graceful (according to any theory of grace, that may be pre- 
ferred) might be spread upon a board or a painter’s pallet, without 
engaging the eye to a second glance, or raising the least emotion 
in the mind ;—but in the picture of human happiness, that is pre- 
sented to our imagination and affections—in the visible and une- 
quivocal signs of comfort and enjoyment—and of that secure and 
successful industry that insures its continuance—and of the piety 
by which it is lead of the simplicity, by witch it is con- 
trasted with the guilt and the fever of a city life—and the images 
of health and temperance and plenty, which it exhibits to every eye 
—and in the glimpses which it affords to warmerimaginations of those 
primitive or fabulous times, when man was uncorrupted by luxury 
and ambition, and of those humble retreats, in which we still de- 
light to imagine, that love and philosophy may find an unpolluted 
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asylum. At all events, however, it is human feeling that excites 
our sympathy and forms the object of our emotions. It is man 
and man alone that we see in the beauties of the earth, which he 
inhabits—or if a more sensitive and extended sympathy connect us 
with the lower families of animated nature, and make us rejoice 
with the lambs that bleat on the uplands or the cattle that ru- 
minate in the valley, or even with the living plants, that drink the 
bright sun and the balmy air beside them, it is still the idea of en- 
joyment,—of feelings that animate the existence of sentient 

eings—that calls forth all our emotions and is the parent of all the 
beauty, with which we proceed to invest the inanimate creation 
around us. 

‘Instead of this quiet and tame English landscape, let us now 
take a Welsh or a Highland scene, and see whether its beauties 
will admit of being explained on the same principle. Here we 
shall have lofty mountains and rocky and lonely recesses—tufted 
woods hung over precipices—!akes intersected with castled pro- 
montories—ample solitudes of unploughed and untrodden vailies 
—naineless and gigantick ruins—and mountain echoes repeating 
the scream of the eagle and the roar of the cataract. This too is 
beautiful ;—and to those, whe can interpret the language it speaks, 
far more beautiful than the prosperous scene, with which we have 
contrasted it. Yet lonely as itis, it is to the recollection of man and 
of human feelings, that its beauty also is owing. The mere forms 
and colours, that compose its visible appearance, are no more Ca- 
pable of exciting any emotion in the mind, than the forms and 
colours of a Turkey carpet. It is sympathy with the present or 
the past, or the imaginary inhabitants of such a region, that alone 
cives it either interest or beauty ; and the delight of those, who 
behold it, will alwavs be found to be in exact proportion to the 
force of their imaginations, and the warmth of their social affec- 
tions. The leading impressions here are those of romantick seclu- 
sion, and primeval simplicity ; louvers sequestered in these blissful 
solitudes ‘from towns and toils remote,’ and rustick poets and 
philosophers communing with nature at a distance from the low 
pursuits and selfish malignity of ordinary mortals ;—then there is 
the sublime impression of the mighty power, which piled the mas- 
sive cliffs upon each other, and rent the mountains asunder, and 
scattered their giant fragments at their base, and all the images 
connected with the monuments of ancient magnificence and ex- 
tinguished hostility—the feuds and the combats and the triumphs 
of its wild and primitive inhabitants contrasted with the stillness 
and desolation of the scenes where they lie interred—and the ro- 
mantick ideas attached to their ancient traditions and the peculiar- 
ities of their present life—their wild and enthusiastick poetry— 
their gloomy superstitions—their attachments to their chiefs—the 
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dangers and the hardships and the enjoyments of their lonely hunt- 
ings and fishings—their pastoral shielings on the mountains in 
summer—and the tales and the sports that amuse the little groups 
that are frozen into their vast and trackless vallies in winter. 
Add to all this, the traces of a vast and obscure antiquity, that 
are impressed on the language and the habits of the people, and on 
the cliffs and caves and gulfy torrents of the land ; and the solemn 
and touching reflection perpetually recurring of the weakness and 
insignificance of man, whose generations thus pass away into ob- 
livion, with all their toils and ambition, while nature holds on her 
unvarying course, and pours out her streams and renews her forests 
with undecaying activity, regardless of the fate of her proud and 
perishavle sovereign.’ 


Eloquent as these passages may appear, it is for their elo- 
qnence alone we can admire them. ‘These powerful descrip- 
tions betray an extreme inconsistency in this writer’s opinions. 
The mere recollection of emotions, which our personal expe- 
rience would enable such prospects to suggest, would move 
the mind with a feeble impulse. Robbed of the splendid 
imagery, in which the imagination invests them, these beauti- 
ful scenes would be regarded with a listless eye. We are not 
aware, that any of what is here considered the beauty of these 
objects would escape the objections which Mr. Jeffreys urges 
as conclusive against a part of Mr. Alison’s theory. 


‘The perception of beauty, we hold to be quite instantaneous, 
and altogether as immediate, as the perception of the external 
qualities of the object, to which it is ascribed.—In the long train 
of interesting meditations, to which Mr. Alison refers—in the de- 
lightful reveries, in which he would make the sense of beauty con- 
sist—it .is obvious that we must soen lose sight of the external ob- 
ject, which gave the first impulse to our thoughts ; and though we 
may afterwards reflect upon it with increased interest and gratitude, 
as the parent of so many charming images, it is impossible to conceive 
that the perception of its beauty can ever depend upon a long series 
of various and shifting emotions.’ 


We are not aware, that any one of the impressions, which 
these scenes strike upon the mind, can be said to depend upon 
the accidental power of suggesting emotions, which these ob- 
jects may have acquired by their relation to our past feelings, 
in the same sense as weeping is said to derive its power of 
moving our sympathy, from having been the sign of distress, 
or laughter of gaiety.—The common idea, of which we have 
been in search, is, according to this theory, the suggestion of 
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1818] Beauty. 
emotions. Our readers may be somewhat at a loss to affix if LL | 
_ a definite meaning to these words. We must confess ourselves sh id | 
be much in the like predicament. When philosophical ten- 
are exhibited in a figurative dress, it is not always easy to 
_  dlivest them of their garb of concealment. We cannot shew in HE Wy 
precisely what signification should be attached to these terms ; 
| _ but we believe we can shew, that of whatever they may be PRLS 
| _ deemed significant, they will afford no great assistance in the we tig ay 
- desired solution of the problem. If it be meant, that objects | 
are beautiful only as they call up the remembrance, of what mii | ! 4 
7 we have formerly felt, we would willingly rest the decision of a 
this question on the personal experience of any man of taste ; A tp i) 7) 
whether in most instances the recollection of emotions, moti- 
_ — fied as it may be by a direct perception, be at all identified A Te 
with the emotions of beauty. But as it isa fashion of no short 
duration, when any appeal is made to facts, on a point in con- i a i Un 
troversy, for each party to comprehend and believe only what aE iF 
favours its own side of the question ; we shall endeavour to aa 
 adduce something else in our support. 
: Take the first example cited from this author, and one certain- | CaS) Li 
lynot the least favourable to his opinions. If a statue derived its 
__ whole beauty from suggesting emotions, which the sight of the ai | 
original had always produced,the morestriking the resemblance, 
___ the greater should be the effect. But the statue of an individual, wena | 
attired in the dress he was accustomed to wear, must impress iH we 
-_us with far more lively recollections, than in an ancient garb ; Howe | 
i why have not statuaries then adopted the costume of the in- Dy ees | 
dividuals whom they imitate, and not of a remote antiquity 2 aie) | 
A painted statue is far more like, than the plain marble i ; 
or plaster ; yet those, who have seen the celebrated waxen i 
figures of Mrs. Wright in Europe and this country, have found ae oon 
their whole effect very far from agreeable ; the resemblance nay 
was perfect, yet few would call the figures beautiful. A paint- t 1} | i 
ed bust we all know offends the eye. ‘The truth is, the emo- eM 
tions excited by a picture or a statue are very unlike those with mae) ui 
which the presence of the original ever does or ever can im- tae | 


press us, Again, the signs of grief, of anger, orof pity would 
move us with far less power, if they merely reminded us of opr 
own past feelings. Without passions ourselves, we might have 
remained insensilife to their influence. They constitute a lan- 
guage of their own;-and our past feelings teach us its 
letters. But when we have learned to read, it reveals to’ us 
truths, which we never knew before ; it discloses, what will 
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|| always possess a strong and permanent interest, the secrets of j u 
| the hearts of others ; it helps us to solve the enigmas of char- ' a 
a acter, and to unravel the tangled web of human conduct. But d 
a as this explanation is refuted by many things in this article it- : b 
: || self, we shall not trouble ourselves farther with what the author : rt 
. meant at one time and probably did not mean at another. ‘ a 
As the circumstance of originating a train of interesting ; fi 

recollections, would plainly be inadequate, to distinguish beau- : ti 

~ tiful objects from all others, and to account for all their phe- : I 


nomena, the suggestion of emotions may mean something a 
little different. When a colour or a sound has long been the 
sign or concomitant of a grateful emotion, we are apt to re- 
gard it with the same feclings, which the thing signified has 
usually awakened. A particular sound has been heard, as 
the constant attendant upon joy, and we learn to be moved by 
the sound itself without any reference to the original cause of 
the emotion ; very much in the same manner, as men learn to 
love wealth ‘from its constantly procuring them pleasures or 
importance ; the means takes place of the end in our affec- 
tions. This explanation will not include the former, and is 
defective in omitting that as well as numberless other elements 
of beauty. <A particular form or colour may thus attract our 
fondness, but the colours of paintings and the forms of statues 
cannot be regarded as signs of skill in the artist, or natu- 
ral scenes, as signs of the power and benevolence of the 
Deity. ‘These do not move, in the same manner, our admira- 
tion and affection. In one, the emotions are immediate and 
almost mingled with the qualities of the object; in the 
other, though equally ardent and strong, they are neither di- 
rect nor instantaneous. With still less propriety can we con- 
sider models in architecture, or mechanical contrivances or 
mathematical theorems as the signs of fitness or utility. Be- 
sides, there are a thousand things, which thus suggest emo- 
tions, which are very far from beautiful. The rod, with 
which he has been whipped, must suggest to the school boy 
very numerous and violent emotions of rage and mortification, : 
and yet we do not know that he would regard it as either 
_ more beautiful or sublime, or even much more ugly or deform- 
“ed than any other birch. A friend’s slippers may reflect our 
past emotions almost as powerfully as his picture, yet this 
would hardly entitle them to these appellations. We do not a! 
know, thateven the example, which so forcibly illustrates the 
difference between our ordinary recollections, and those called | iY 
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up in the mind by the presence of an object with which they 
are closely aliied, would strengthen this author’s theory. We 
doubt whether the broken spoon, on which the name of London 
brought at once to the hearts of captain Cook and his compan- 
ions, in a far distant land, the numberless recollections, that cling 
around the memory of home, was felt to be peculiarly beauti- 
ful. But defective as this explanation appears, it is according 
to this alone that the perception of beauty can be pronounced 
instantaneous. 

If we accept this writer’s statement of his own theory, 
we have seen that it is entirely unsatisfactory, but we may 
gather from his own assertions and exampies some opinion 
of this sort, that beauty consists in a power of awakening 
emotions in any other way than by directly exciting them. 
This seems fully entitled to be placed in competition with M. 
Diderot’s very definite and significant resolution of beauty in- 
to the perception of relations. This is nothing more than com- 
prising under one name many different properties and effects. 
But comprehensive or rather indefinite as this theory is, it is 
totally inadequate to fulfil its purpose. To say nothing of those 
objections, which apply to this in common with the others, it can 
be strictly applicable to material objects only, and to a portion 
only of them. ‘The beauty of theorems, poems and of moral 
conduct, this writer considers, as produced by the suggestion 
of emotions ina manner somewhat more direct. What to un- 
derstand by suggesting emotions more directly, we cannot di- 
vine ; except it be directly exciting them. In some of these 
objects, nothing to be called an emotion is felt but admiration, 


and this is of course a direct feeling. Moral beauty affects - 


us instantaneously—it appeals at once to the hearts of those 
whose sensibilities are not diseased. Whether our love of the 
morally beautiful or sublime be the gift of education, or the 
natural and spontaneous dictate of the heart, we love and ad- 
mire at once, without the intervention of the memory or ima- 


gination. If then the only common attribute of beau iful 


objects be their exciting present or recalling past emotions, it 
is idle to pursue our inquiries any farther. Whatever pleases 
or offends, or recalls in any form our past pleasure or (lis- 
gust may be beautiful, and this is just as much a discriminat- 
ing characteristick of them, as it is of soft bodies, that they 
are perceived by the touch. 

It is a favourite opinion of this author, strenuously enforced 
in the illustrations of his theory already presented to our read- 
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ers, and one which he seems to view as not only an important. 
but a peculiar appendage to it, that the material universe de- 
rives its whole interest from accidental connections with the 
thoughts and feelings of sentient beings. ‘This and his own 
theory, he seems to regard as leaning upon each other for sup- 
port, and the truth of the one as indissolubly connected with the 
truth of the other. Wecannot take up the thread of this rea- 
soning. ‘I’o be interesting and to be beautiful, are often very 
different, and constantly distinguished from each other in the 
use of language. But if all material objects were beautiful 
merely from our sympathy with the enjoyments and sufferings 
of beings like ourselves, we should not approach a step nearer 
the conclusion, that their beauty consists in the suggestion of 
our past emotions. ‘The English landscape and the Welsh 
mountain scene are rendered more interesting by the remem- 
brance of their past inhabitants, and by the busy creations, 
with which fancy loves to people them. ‘To engage our sym- 
pathy they must exhibit beings. who are susceptible of like 
sensations with ourselves—with some elements of the human 
character, however variously modified and combined, by the 
active and controlling agency of imagination ; something 
which we can conceive, and imagine that we feel. But 
while we sympathise with them, we experience something very 
distinct from the remembrance of our former feelings ; we go 
along with the joys and sorrows of others, with as strong and 
direct an impulse, as we love a friend, or resent an injury. 
We can sympathise with distress, which we have never suf- 
fered, and have little reason to apprehend. Whether we are 
thus enabled to enter into the enjoyments and griefs of others 
only by conceiving what would be the state of our own minds 
in their situation, or sympathy be a direct and natural princi- 
ple, its exertions are easily distinguished from our recollec- 
tions, however moving or forcibly recalled. Sympathy with 
the fortunes of beings like ourselves enters indeed very large- 
ly into the emotions of beauty. Whatever concerns them, 
possesses a strong and unfailing interest, and it may be to 
them. that natural scenery is indebted for its highest charms. 
But the principles, through which we are affected by these 
objects, as connected with our own feelings and those of other 
agents, are essentially distinct, and it is only to confound 
things entirely different, to refer them to any one law of our 
constitution. 

We might concede to the Piatonick school, that it is man 
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alone we behold in the beauty of the material universe, with- 
out at all acknowledging that beauty consists in the sugges- 
tion of emotions. It might be true, that all beautiful objects 
present to the mind either ideas of power and benevolence in 
the Deity, the joys or sufferings of ourselves or our fellow 
men, the gratifications or the pains of animals lower in the scale 
of creation, or the busy employment of beings of the mind. But 
to consider this as a common and peculiar characteristick of 
these objects, would be no less absurd than to assert it to be 
the common and peculiar property of men, that they all either 
think, feel, act, please, offend. move or are moved. Beautiful 
objects may engage our feclings in behalf of ourselves or of 
others, of beings, that exist or may be imagined, but some of 
them do one of “these things and some another, and in various 
ways. We may say then, they all agree in suggesting emo- 
tions. But thisis not resembling each other in any one quali- 
ty or effect ; itis only shewn aiter se much reasoning, that 
they have a common attribute in a name, differing a little from 
that commonly applied to them, and neither very significant 
nor very definite. But we cannot persuade ourselves, that it 
is necessary to enter any farther into an examination of this 
theory. If we take the author’s statement of it, in its more 
literal sense, it is founded on a few facts, and seems to consti- 
tute, even in them, a sort of explanation, in which nothing is 
explained ; if we receive it with a more extended meaning, we 
must in this mode of viewing it. at least, class him among the 
many who make systems by the abuse of terms, and conceal 
their emptiness under a cloud of unmeaning phrases, 

We have in general confined our objections to examples from 
material objects, but when we extend our observation to the 
higher walks of poetry, to moral beauty, and to the beauty of 
philosophical truth, we are irresistibly impelled to conclude 
that beautiful objects possess nothing in common but _a name. 
Numerous arguments may be brought to fortify us in this con- 
clusion. They may be sought for in the application of 
the word taste. which is usually employed to sienify the power 
of feeling or of estimating beauty—of the word ugliness, which. 
if there were any thing common and peculiar to beautiful ob- 


jects ought to be equally extensive with that of which it is the 


reverse—in the differences, which may be discerned in the use 
of the words, in other languages approaching nearest to the 
word beautiful in ours—still more in the theories themselves 
which have been framed on this subject. so numerons and so 
diverse, 
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it is true, of this class of our pleasures generally, that 
they are neither vulgar nor purely selfish ; we value them 
highly, because, for the most part, they are more refined than 
mere sensual indulgence ; we value them more, because others 
can sympathise with our enjoyment. But it is in the individ- 
uals or the species, and not in the class, that we are to look 
for the discriminating features of the beautiful. We may dis- 
cover what makes a painting or an epick poem beautiful ; 
but when we seek for the substance, the very essence of 
beauty, we lose ourselves, in abstract subtleties. Beauty 
is not the same thing in a tune anda statue, in a theorem and 
apoem. One accurate examination of our feelings, while con- 
templating a fine work of art, will let us more into a knowledge 
of its powers and effects, than all the speculations of philoso- 
phers on its abstract nature. Indeed the difference between 
what is beautiful and what is not, is often but a difference of 
degree ;—a little heightened, and the same emotions would be 
painful ; a little depressed, and they would be almost indifferent. 
‘Terror many have believed to be the only source of the sublime; 
the same terror a little strengthened is the object of our aver- 
sion. Lightning and thunder are sublime, because they awaken 
in the mind ideas of undefined danger and prodigious pow- 
er ; the sublimity is heightened by slight personal apprehen- 
sions. We look with some pleasure, often with indifference, on 
the distant lightning ; as it approaches, some personal fears 
mingle with our feelings, the mind is occupied and deeply im- 
ressed ; but when the near oak is shattered. or the lofty spire 
prostrated, the sublime swells to the terrifick, and men of 
weak nerves think only of seeking a shelterfrom danger. The 
distant view of a sea fight is sublime, especially where our 
own countrymen, or those in whose fate we feel an interest, are 
engaged ; to those who have a father or a brother there, it must be 
attended with extreme suffering. ‘The rumbling sound of an 
earthquake, to us, who have never experienced any injury from 
it, is exceedingly sublime; to the inhabitants of Lisbon or 
Caraccas, to whom it comes attended with so many and anx- 
ious fears for personal security, it must be painful in the ex- 
treme. Ali these objects are highly interesting in description, 
where the emotions are softened, and not accompanied by any 
thing painful. 
Nor is it the sublime alone, which differs but in degree 
from the disagreeable or the indifferent. Other kinds of 
beauty are no farther removed from effects almost opposite. 
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Any of the different qualities, which, combined make an ob- 
ject beautiful, alone or presented under different circumstan- 
ces, will pass unnoticed. -The freshness cf health—the ex- 
pression of innocence—of gaiety or good feeling—of vivacity 
or intelligence, alone or in a feeble degree, are perfectly in- 
different; but when the appearances which indicate youth 
and health, of moral purity, ef sensibility and intelligence 
are combined in the female countenance, the most stoical can- 
not view them with indifference. The little mechanical con- 
trivances, Which contribute, but not very largely, to our com- 
fort, please us by their utility ;—a little better adapted to 
abridge our labour or promote our happiness, and we pro- 
nounce them beautiful. The mathematical theorem, which 
opens a more direct road to useful truths, gratifres us by its 
ingenuity ; when the process is made more direct and elemen- 
tary, we admire its beauty. _Numberless objects, which please 
us by their utility, their fitness, by producing some simple 
emotions, moving the imagination or by suggesting emotions, 
could their powers be enlarged in a slight degree, would obtain 
the appellation of beautiful. 

The different circumstances, under which we happen to ob- 
serve an object, often affect very strongly the pleasures it 
may afford. He, who should see for the first time in his 
life the work of a good artist, might admire its beauty ; but 
if he should turn from the Apollo to some inferiour produc- 
tion, however admirable in its way or in comparison with oth- 
ers, he would hardly be much affected. Our judgment in 
matters of iaste is often very much influenced, by the expec- 
tations we have cherished, by prejudices for or against the 
author; and although moved in the same way with others, 
but in a greater or less degree, we should differ with them, 
as to the epithet we ought to bestow. On the whole, it is quite 
apparent. that the emotions of beauty are by no means pe- 
culiar in their nature, but only in degree; and if this be true 
of them individually, it is in vain to leok through this wide 
range of objects, for any distinguishing property. The word 
itself is often used rather vaguely ; nor ought this to sur- 
prise us, when we consider how eagerly we all indulge our 
gratitude or revenge, if we may be allowed the expression, 
towards objects that have much gratified or pained us, by lav- 
ishing profusely upon them all the epithets in our language. 

If, then, there is no common attribute to beautiful objects. 

Vol. VII. No. 1. 3 
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ne one thing in them, which claims forall their common ap- 
peliation; we may regard every thing in them, which be- 
stows or heightens our delight, as an element of beauty. The 
odours of flowers, the fituess of ornaments in architecture, 
utility, associations, a power to move any of our simple 
affections, none of these should be excluded. ‘lo pursue our 
inquiries into the nature of beauty we must examine individ- 
ual objects, a single poem, or a painting, or a building, and 
discover what it is that pleases ; and every thing which does 
afford pleasure, enters into the composition of the beautiful. 
The emotions, which men of different habits or degrees of 
sensibility experience even from the same work of art, are 
often very dissimilar; and the productions of the various arts, 
often occasion as various effects. The qualities, which de- 
light us in a painting, are not those which delight us ina 
statue, and still less those which delight us in a piece of mu- 
sick or apoem. In the same painting, one observer is pleas- 
ed with the exact imitation of the human form, another with 
the richness of the colouring, and a third with the striking 
representation of agitated feelings ; an artist is enraptured 
with the attainment of a difficult excellence, or his imagination 
is kindled, and recalis resembling beauties in the works of 
some great master; while to the man of more cultivated 
taste, all these in turn occupy his attention and conspire 
in ministering to his delight. In a poem, it is neither 
a perfect imitation of human character. ample and rich de- 
scriptions, novelty of invention, nor finished versification, that 
will alone engage our interest. Many of those, who admire 
its beauty, can enjoy only a few of numerous excellences ; 
some of finer sensibility may relish them in all their varieties ; 
while the far greater number receive but a weak impulse from 
separate beauties, and are alive only to their full power and 
combined effect. A poem is pronounced beautiful, because it 
exhibits a happy imitation in imaginary beings of human feel- 
ings and actions, or it recalls a Vivid conception of sublime 
scenery, or appeals to our sympathy with the exalted or amia- 
ble character of its author, or calls forth a laugh at the follies, 
or abhorrence at the vices of mankind, or relieves us, tired of 
gross realities, with the airy sports of fancied agents, or be- 
cause it diversifies and exaggerates or displays in new lights 
and varied combinations, the existing objects of our fondness. 
it is not by any one quality, that we are impressed with the 
beauty of philosophical writings. La Rochefaucauld’s max- 
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ims, degrading to human nature as they appear, at least to 
superficial readers, have found many to admire their beauty, 
even among those who would read Mr. Stewart’s speculations 
with delight, from the high views, they so constantly exhibit 
of the capacities and future fortunes of our species. We 
cannot even select any one circumstance to determine the 
beauty of a single department of style. We admire the 
lavish profuseness of words and images, which display un- 
bounded intellectual wealth ; we admire yet more the simplici- 
ty, which disappoints our hopes, and derides our efforts to im- 
itate. Sometimes we admire the skill, sometimes the character 
of the author, and sometimes we lose sight of the author, while 
rapt in the subject, or hurried along i in the current of our 
own feelings. It is to the discovery of the sources of our en- 
joyments in these individual objects, that all our researches 
should be directed. Many facts may be found in which all 
the arts agree; and many rules may be carried from one art 
into another. But it is true of this, as of all other liberal 
inquiries, that itis more dangerous to extend than to restrict 
our general principles. 

Of the beautiful in the abstract, we can acquire no farther 
knowledge than of the progressive generalizations of the term. 
Mr. Jeffreys complains of Mr. Stewart’s Essays, that they 
are merely philological researches ; this is true, but we be- 
lieve it to be all the subject admits. With Mr. Stewart's con- 
clusions, our readers must, before this. have discovered our 
disposition to accord. ‘The progressive extension of the words 
beautiful and sublime, partic ularly of the latter, which it is his 
chief design to trace, is rather ingenious than satisfactory. 
His w ork | is now chiefly of importance to the metaphysician 
and philologist. But the high finish of his writings and his 
highly cultivated sensibility must constantly fascinate men of 
liberal accomplishments. We could have wished that he had 
devoted more of his attention to the refutation of the theories 
of other writers than of Mr. Burke. ‘The habits of philo- 


sophical research are not such as best to qualify for success © 


in controversy ; and accordingly he does not possess in a 
high degree those qualities, which most interest us in discus- 
sion. He does not, with the same skill, as many of the most 
accomplished disputants, bring his arguments to a point and 
produce the unity of impression so essential to the success of a 
philosophical reasoner. His most important principles are not 
very clearly distinguished from those which are less so, and 
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are seldom stamped upon the mind with sufficient force to leave 
very enduring traces behind them. It is not such a book as his 
that we require. It is rather a collection of the most strik- 
ing facts in the history of the fine aris, with some classification 
of the various elements of the beautiful—of those which please 
in themselves and by their relations—of what is accidental and 
acquired—or natural and universal in this part of our consti- 
tution—compiled. with accuracy of observation, rather than 
theoretical skill or fondness for system. 

While engaged in the consideration of the different ingredi- 
ents, which enter into the composition of the beautiful, we said 
nothing of the beauty of colours and sounds, as distinguished 
from their accidental expression. It was a principal object in 
the design of Mr, Alison to explain the various modes, in which 
these might become connected with our common feelings. Mr. 
Stewart and Mr. Knight have since endeavoured to maintain 
their independent beauty ; and Mr. Jeffreys has nowtaken the 
field in Mr. Alison’s defence. He has here urged, with consid- 
erable force and skill, the arguments in proof of their beauty 
being entirely acquired ; itis here indeed that his chief merit 
lies, and had he acquiesced more fully in what we conceive less 
disputable doctrines, we should not have been much disposed 
to quarrel with him. ‘There are, we must confess, consid- 
erable difficulties in the decision of this question, and men of 
sense may differ respecting it, without the imputation of big- 
otry.—In describing any thing beautiful, we very commonly 
distinguish between its colouring and expression. We as- 
cribe to the colours themselves very much of the effect,and not 
unfrequently our pleasure seems to terminate in them. There 
can be no doubt, that both colours and sounds either have or 
acquire an intrinsick beauty—in other words, that they please 
without the production of any other present emotion. As this, 
however, is the case with many other objects, which are not 
naturally allied to our affections, if any satisfactory explana- 
tion can be given of the origin of their power to please, we 
should not be warranted to conclude, that they were indepen- 
dently beautiful. We are not altogether contented with the 
account, which is generally given of the gradual associations, by 
which these are, at length, enabled so strongly to influence us. 
In what consists the power of that spectacle—which first at- 
tracts the admiration of the youthful enthusiast, and preves the 
‘form of beauty smiling at his heart,’ and continues to afford 
delight when taste has received its highest culture—the glo- 
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ries which surround and follow the descending sun? Other 
colours have oftener been combined with the exercise of our 
affections ; if their effect. is the result of associations, they 
would please us more, the nearer they approached to colours or 
or combinations of colours that had before interested us ; yet col- 
ours more nearly resembling what we can trace, as related to 
our former feelings, pass every day unnoticed; and so far is 
a change of hue from lessening the emotion, that every vary- 
ing shade often seems more pleasing than the past. 

The great difficulty attending a belief in the independent 
beauty of colours arises from the great diversity of standards 
by which they are estimated in different countries. Yellow 
is the most pleasing colour to the Chinese, and black to the 
Venetians. ‘This argument has been carried a little too far ; 
if admitted in its fullest extent, it is not only inconsistent with 
their independent beauty, but with the doctrine of associations, 
at least when regarded as necessary and universaj, But the 
fact itself is by no means demonstrated. We are affected by 
the descriptions, which poets of distant nations and ages have 
drawn, of scenery different from our own, and it is the de- 
sign rather than the colours of works of art, not executed in 
European taste, that strikes us as defective. Accidental as- 
sociations may bestow on colours, in themselves ugly or pleas- 
ing, an artificial beauty or deformity ; and such associations 
may generally be traced in the caprices of national taste. But 
admitting these diversities to be much wider, than we believe 
them to be, they are neither so numerous or glaring, as thuse 
in the moral feelings of mankind. Yet this diversity in their 
moral feelings is not in general deemed sufficient to prove, 
that men do not, on the whole, approve virtue and condemn 
vice. 

Use has appropriated the word beautiful to the objects, which 
are discerned by the sight or the hearing ; and it is no reason 
for refusing the name to the gratification of these two senses, 
that they are generally inferiour in degree to those of the touch, 


the smell or the taste. 'To say that the mere sensual gratifica- 


tions of the eye or the ear never rise to the emotions of beauty, 
is a sort of reasoning that appears to approach a little too near 
the nature of the circle. We cannot esteem this question of 
the same importance, which it has usually held from its con- 
nexion with particular theories. Our experience is amply 
convincing, that colours and sounds possess, whether from na- 
ture or accident, something to gratify in themselves. When 
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certain combinations of colours are presented to casual obser- 
vers, the eye itself seems feasted, and they inquire no far- 
ther. This is sufficient to show, that colours enter largely 
into the causes of their gratification. 

Of the consequences, which would follow the adoption of the 
theory of associations, one is stated to be the perfect identity of 
the sublime, the beautiful and the picturesque. The sublime and 
the picturesque may, with propriety, be called species of the 
beautiful, but are sufficiently distinct from its other species. 
The use of these terms may 'ead many to conceive that there is 
a much greater difference between them and the other species, 
than actually exists. But we must take language as we find 
it, and not, because some objects equally deserving are desti- 
tute of appropriate appellations, condemn others to the like 
misfortune. ‘These words are now very well understood and 
distinguished ; and although we may speak with Mr. Stewart 
of the sublime beauties of scripture, the beautiful sublime of a 
rose might perhaps provoke a smile. 

'l’o find some universal! standard of taste has been a favourite 
object of research, and has involved. in numberless perplexities, 
those, wiio have inquired into the nature of beauty. Criticks 
have usually referred to the common sense of mankind as a 
safe guide, and deduced from the successful efforts of artists 
or writers, numerous rules, according to which they might praise 
or censure all future productions. ft has been the common 
fault of writers on this subject, and one necessarily attendant on 
their particular theories, absolutely to decide, that there is ei- 
ther a general standard for all departments of art, or no stand- 
ard in any. If taste be a mere matter of feeling, we may 
speak of it as good or bad, but not of its truth or falsehood ; 
these belong not to feeling. but to opinion. A maa prefers 
Blackmore’s Arthur to Homer’s Hiad, and we may ridicule 
his oddness ; but if he asserts that the Arthur is more beauti- 
ful than the Hiad, can we pronounce his assertion false, or only 
odd, eccentrick and unnatural? A thing may present itself in 
two ways for us to determine on its beauty ; we may judge, 
im the capacity of an author, as to his own work, or of a crit- 
ick as to that of another, how well it is adapted to engage the 
attention and extort the praises of the publick; or we may 


speak of its beauty to us, as individuals. In the former case, 


we must reason from the past decisions of the publick, and 
obey the canons of criticism, or estimate its probable effect 
from a more enlarged knowledge of human nature. But it is 
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its effect on us, as individuals, that constitutes its beauty. If 
beauty in all objects be the samme thing, that taste is true which 
discerns beauty where it exists, and its absence where it does 
not ; but if we call different things beautiful for different rea- 
sons, in some instances we may call it true or false, in others 
only natural or eccentrick. 

In analyzing our emotions at the presence of many beau- 
tiful objects, we find an exercise of the judgment, involved i 
our feelings ; and the opinion we form may be either correct 
or erroneous. The perception of utility, of fitness, of the suf- 
ficient reason, of an adherence to the rules of an art, of pow- 
er, skill, &c. is consequent to some decision of the understand- 
ing, which may be either well founded or groundless. We 
may speak of the falsity of his taste, who admires Goldsmith 
for his force and copiousness of diction, and Darwin for his 
unaffected simplicity, Shakspeare for adhering to the laws 
of the drama, or Racine for deep and extensive observation 
of character, Madame de Stael for faithful delineations of 
human feeling, and Miss Edgeworth for wild and unearthly 

creations. In general, taste may be true or false, so far as 
judgment and knowledge are concerned, or as far as we 
undertake to determine the universality of the associations, 
by which we ourselves are influenced. When we speak 
only of our own inclinations and feelings, they can be con- 
sidered merely as odd and ridiculous, or natural and prop- 
er. If we are more interested in Coleridge, than in Milton, 
our taste may be ridiculed, but it can only be denominated 
false, in relation to some rules of art, or exercise of judgment. 
Arbitrary and individual associations may be equally powerful 
and interesting with those which are universal. But this can 
hardly be admitted as a reasonable motive for cherishing a 
want of conformity to the taste of others. If we wish to gain 
reputation by the publick display of any liberal accomplish- 
ment, we must throw off every thing, that is particular and 
accidental in this part of our constitution. If we would culti- 


vate a high-toned and innocent morality, it is still more necessa- - 


ry to shut the mind to the dangerous iniluences of those solitary 
prejudices, which corrupt and distort our moral sensibilities. 
Here, to be singular is almost to be criminal; the sources of 
action are pure, and any new ingredient is too apt to render the 
waters turbid and bitter and noxious. 

‘The associations, which govern our taste, are closely in- 
ferwoven with our social affections and private happiness. 
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The sympathy of our friends heightens these, no less than our 
other enjoyments. To read an interesting book to a friend 
recalls, with renewed life, all the emotions, inspired by its 
first perusal. We are surprised and mortified, if they remain 
unmoved. It appears to manifest a want of sensibility no less 
than of understanding. In this consists much of the secret of 
our friendships and aversions. We can submit to a difference 
of opinion, but we cannot endure a perpetual crossing of our 
humours and a total want of fellow feeling. We unavoidably 
and perhaps justly form in this manner an estimate of char- 
acter, and a man’s taste is often thought a sure key to his in- 
tellectual and moral peculiarities. Intimately connected, as 
the objects of taste are with so much of our business and our 
conduct, it is of no slight importance that our sensibilities 
should be open to many of the same impressions as those of 
our friends, if we need their sympathy or desire their friend- 
ship. 

if it be necessary to our happiness, that our taste should be 
conformable to that of others, we must look into the material 
and intelligent universe for our standard of taste. We must not 
enslave ourselves to the prejudices of particular arts or par- 
ticular masters. We must learn to prize the beauties and the 
moral influences of nature. Whatever is pleasing or grand 
or impressive in her scenery, must be familiarized, and art be 
made to bow to her decisions. Art will be liberalized and 
perfected as it approaches nearer the great models, which are 
exhibited in the universe. With our admiration of these, all 
men can learn, in some degree, to sympathise. It is thus 
that the works of great poets and artists have not been confin- 
ed to the precincts of a single age. What is adapted to the 
taste of the times may for a while please more, but itis soon 
forgotten. It is by habituating the mind to the beauties of na- 
ture, that taste is taught to minister to our moral improve- 
ment. By allying all that is fair and lovely in her scenery 
to the best feelings of the heart, even a fine prospect is made 
to add strength to virtue, and every gratification of taste be- 
comes a new offering of man to his Maker. 

In discussing largely the opinions contained in this article, 


is have said little of the author. He is not entitled to a very 


h place among philosophical inquirers. ‘There is an indef- 
initeness in his language, when he undertakes to exhibit his 
peculiar tenets, that does not usually attend uncommon depth 
and accuracy of research. His remarks on the theories of 
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other writers are stated with much clearness and force, and 
in general evince a just apprehension of the nice dependen- 
cies, and remote bearings of their opinions and arguments, 
It is as a writer, rather than as a philosopher, that he is de- 
servedly popular. In a mere sketch of abstract opinions, we 
do not expect to find a very studied style. Yet here we may 
discover many of his peculiarities, and some of his excel- 
lences. He delights to present to ordinary readers remote 
thoughts in a familiar garb; and even in discussing what 
is extremely subtle, he gives them something, which they 
comprehend, or at least imagine they comprehend. Some- 
times, indeed, those who approach from different directions, 
like the knights in the fable, might dispute, whether the shield 
be gold or silver, but all believe they have gained a prize. 
He always writes with ingenuity, and often with effect. On 
the whole, he usually had rather interest than enlighten; and 
we should always welcome him rather as a pleasant fellow 
traveller, than as a confidential guide to truth. 


Art. I1.—.A4 bill to establish an uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States. Washington, February 27, 
1818. 


Tuts bill gave rise to a discussion, which has not yet lost 
all its interest, or any of its importance. ‘The question, as to 
what regulations shall be used for compelling the payment of 
debts, has always been found one of the greatest delicacy and 
difficulty ; and although the practice of nations, upon this 
subject, has been extremely various, experience has not yet 
suggested a system free from important objections. In some 
countries the insolvent debtor has been viewed merely as a 
criminal, and punished as such. Other nations have acted 
upon the idea, that when he had become unable to answer the 
debt with his property, he should be compelled to do so with 
his body. In some of the countries of the East Indies, it is 
said, the creditor may not only reduce the debtor himself to 
slavery, but, likewise, his wife and children, and that he may. . 
even violate the chastity of the wife with impunity, though by 
so doing the debt is considered as discharged. ‘This custom 
of selling the body of the debtor, who was unable to.make 
payment, likewise existed at Athens and at Rome. Solon re- 

Vol. VII. No. 1. 4 
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formed it at Athens, and in imitation, as it is said, of the. 


Egyptians, abolished all imprisonment for debt. He would 
not allow an individual, on account of a private obligation, to 
be withdrawn from the service he owed to the publick. And 
an ancient historian adds, that some did justly blame many 
of the Grecian law-makers, who forbade arms, ploughs, and 
other things necessary for labour, to be taken as pledges, and 
yet permitted the person, who used those instruments, to be 
imprisoned. But at Rome, the usage existed much longer, 
and was even incorporated into the laws of the Twelve 
Tables. ‘The cruelties, which it enabled the creditor to prac- 
tise, whilst he held his debtor in domestick servitude ; and 
the hardships it caused, if the debtor were transported, as he 
was liable to be, beyond the Tiber, and sold as a slave ina 
foreign land, rendered this law extremely odious to the Ro- 
man commonalty ; and made it the cause of many of those 
secessions to the Mons Sacer, which sometimes seemed to 
threaten the very existence of the state. Under the Christian 
emperours was adopted a regulation of a very different char- 
acter, by which an insolvent debtor, upon making a general 
assignment of all his property for the benefit ef his creditors, 
was secured from imprisonment. It was first established at 
Rome by the Julian law, de bonis cedendis, but was afterwards 
much improved by Justinian, and formed into that system, 
which now constitutes the part of the civil law called ¢ cessio 
bonorum.’* 

Other nations, whilst they have refused the creditor any 
immediate control over the person of the debtor, have allowed 
the latter to be confined in the publick prisons, both as a com- 
pulsory means of enforcing payment, and asa check to that 
rashness, with which men are apt to contract debts they have 
no means of discharging. In France, before the establish- 
ment of a system of bankruptcy, imprisonment for debt was 
practised against merchants, although it was not allowed in 
othercases. ‘The common law of England, for reasons found- 
ed in Feodal policy, did not permit the creditor to seek his 
remedy either against the land, or person, of the debtor. ‘The 
first statute in Great Britain, introducing personal execution, 


* When a debtor applies for the benefit of this law, the creditors are 
called together to deliberate, whether they will grant him a letter of li- 
cense, by which he is left free from restraint for a limited time, ( omni cor- 
porali cruciatu semoto ;_) or receive from him a general assignment of his 
property, and discharge him altogether from imprisonment. Cod. Lid. 7. 
Tit. 61. L. 8. 
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was passed in the reign of Edward I, and was intended, as 
appears from the preamble, to secure merchants, and encour- 
age trade. The enacting clause is in the following words— 
‘And failing goods, the body of the debtor is to be taken and 
kept in prison till he agree with his creditor. And if he have 
not wherewith to sustain himself in prison, the creditor shall 
find him in bread and water.’ The practice is still continued 
in England and, we believe, in each of the United States ; though 
its severity is now greatly mitigated by allowing the debt- 
or to be released after a certain time, upon his taking an oath 
of his inability to pay the debt, or support himself in prison. 
And even this limited term of imprisonment has lost its ter- 
rors, and in many places, even its inconveniences, from the 
practice, which generally prevails, of extending what are 
called the gaol limits, so as now to make the confinement little 
more than nominal. ‘The attempts, which areconstantly mak- 
ing to legislate upon this subject, either for ‘the better se- 
curity of debts,’ on the one hand, or ‘the relief of poor debtors,’ 
on the other, manifest the dissatisfaction we feel under our 
present system; whilst the trifling result of these attempts 
evinces the difficuity of substituting a better in its place. And 
it will probably be long before we shall obtain a system suited 
to all the classes of a community like our own;—a system 
which, whilst it shows that regard to humanity which the 
feelings of the age require, shall not trample upon the just 
rights of creditors, or remove any of those obstacles, which 
legislators are bound to oppose in the way of dishonesty, idle- 
ness, and extravagance. 

But, in the mean time, there is one class in whom the con- 
traction of large debts not only furnishes no evidence of 
criminal intention, but in most instances is not imputableeven 
to extravagance or imprudence. We mean those efigaged ia 
trade and who are more immediately dependent upon the ope- 
rations of commerce. Trade necessarily supposes the exis- 
tence of credit, whilst credit places a man’s success beyond 
his own control, and makes him, in a greater or less degree, 
dependent not only upon the good faith, but even upon the 
skill, the prudence and the good fortune of others. But at the 
same time the greater the necessity of credit amongst any 
class of men, the greater must be the sacredness with which 
it is preserved, and the more exact the punctuality with which 
engagements are fulfilled. It was therefore soon found, that 
the ordinary means for enforcing the payment of debts would 
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not answer the purposes of an extensive and liberal commerce. 
Hence has arisen, in almost every commercial country of the 
world, that system of laws, denominated Bankrupt Laws. It is 
a common but very great mistake to suppose, that this system 
is intended merely or principally for the relief of the debtor, 
Those, who have hitherto opposed its adoption by us are, for 
the most part, such as, considering the inefficiency of our pres- 
ent laws for the security of the creditor, have thought that 
the mischief would be increased by giving to debtors that 
more complete relief, which they imagine it is the sole object 
of a bankrupt system to afford. But the fact is, wherever such 
a system has been adopted, it has been with a view to the cred- 
itor’s advantage. The first statute of bankruptcy passed in 
England was enacted in the reign of Henry VIII, when the 
principles of commerce first began to be understood. It is enti- 
tled «an act against those who make bankrupt ;’ and the pre- 
amble, which is in the following words, will show the spirit 
in which the act was framed, and the objects it had in view.— 
«Where divers and sundry persons craftily obtained into their 
hands great substance of other men’s goods, do suddenly flee 
to parts unknown, or keep their houses, not minding to pay or 
restore to any of their creditors, their debts and duties, but at 
their own wills and own pleasures consume the substance ob- 
tained by credit of other men, for their own pleasure and del- 
icate living, against all reason, equity and good conscience. 
Be it therefore &c.’ Throughout this and several of the 
subsequent statutes, the bankrupt is uniformly styled an of- 
fender. In process of time, however, more liberal views be- 
gan to prevail ; and it was thought practicable to give these 
laws such a character as should operate beneficially upon the 
debtor as well as the creditor ; and make them the means of 
preventing oppression in the one, as well as fraud in the other. 
In France the word bankrupt yet retains its original signi- 
fication, and is used to denote acriminal. The laws of that 
country* make mention of two kinds of bankruptcy—simple 
and fraudulent—the former arising from imprudence or ex- 
travagance ; the latter, as the word denotes, attended with 
some circumstances of fraud or unfairness. Both species of 
bankrupts are amenable, though in different degrees, to the 
criminal laws. A person, Whom we should denominate a 


* Les Cing Codes De L’ Empire Francais. Code de Commerce, Liv. iii- 
A translation of the Code de Commerce, with learned notes, may be found 
in the American Review, Vol. ii. No. 2. 
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bankrupt, that is, one who has become unable to pay his debts, 
but without fault, is said.in France, merely to have failed, 
and is styled failli. The bankrupt law of Spain makes a 
similar division of insolvencies with that of France,—as they 
are marked merely by misfortune, by negligence or by fraud ; 
and directs that persons, guilty of the latter kinds, be delivered 
over to the civil authorities for punishment. Thus we find 
that these are laws against debtors. And though they do in 
the end afford succour—most liberal and humane succour—to 
misfortune ; we are authorized in the assertion, that this has, 
in no country, been the primary object of their enactment, or 
the only important one which they are considered capable of 
accomplishing. 

The principal advantages of a bankrupt law may be stated 
to be—that they give the creditors a power of checking the 
career of their debtor, before he shall have stripped himself of 
the means of making any satisfaction of his debts ;—that they 
bring to light property of the debtor which would otherwise 
be concealed from view ;—that they place creditors whose 
claims are equally meritorious upon an equal footing ;—that 
they entitle the creditor to the fullest acquaintance with the 
affairs of the debtor ; and that they offer, some of them by di- 
rect punishments, others indirectly, discouragements to impru- 
dence and extravagance. ‘'T’o effect these objects, the debtor is 
threatened, on the one hand, with the severest punishments, if 
he attempts to evade the injunctions of the law ; and, on the 
other, he is promised, in case his conduct has been fair and 
honest, greater or less facilities for commencing anew a Course 
of honest industry. These are professedly the objects of all 
bankrupt laws, though they have been stated with more par- 
ticular reference to the English system, to which our remarks. 
will be principally applied. The bill which we have placed 
at the head of this article, and which is the one lately debated 
in congress, is framed entirely upon the principles of the Eng- 
lish law ; and should we ever be so fortunate as to obtain a 
uniform system of bankruptcy, it will in all probability be one 
after the same model. ‘T'o the countries we have already men- 
tioned as having adopted the bankrupt system, should be added 
that of Holland, although its laws on this subject contain no 
important characteristicks which are peculiar to themselves, 


This consentaneous practice of all commercial countries would 


seem of itself to furnish an argument upon the subject. The 
same experience, which has taught them, will probably in time 
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teach us, that some regulations of the kind are required by 
the necessities of commerce. 
We have observed that one of the advantages to creditors 
contemplated by a bankrupt law is,—that it gives them the 
power of checking the debtor’s career, when it appears that 
his affairs have taken a disastrous turn. Perhaps, in this par- 
ticular, they have not answered their purpose, so well as was 
anticipated. ‘Fhe law of England has specified certain acts 
of the debtor,—such as staying at home, and denying him- 
self to a creditor who comes to demand payment ; flying from 
the country ; lying in prison for a certain time without pro- 
curing bail, &c. &c. ;—which are technically denominated 
‘acts of bankruptcy.’ It was probably the object of the statute 
merely to point out some examples of what might be consider- 
ed the indicia or signs of insolvency. But owing to the con- 
struction which has been given to this clause, any one of the 
acts enumerated, of itself, makes a man bankrupt, and no 
other proof of insolvency, however conclusive, can be admit- 
ted to supply their place. As all the acts, except the one of 
lying in prison without procuring bail, are voluntary on the 
part of the debtor ; it follows that a man may be, and in fact 
it often happens that he is, notoriously and avowedly insolvent, 
long before his debtors can subject him to the bankrupt laws ; 
whilst on the other hand a man, by committing one of these 
acts, may be made a bankrupt, though he has property suffi- 
cient to pay twice the amount of debts which he owes. In the 
law of France, as it existed before the revolution, flight was 
the only ¢ act of bankruptcy,’ mentioned in the sense in which 
the term is used in the Englishlaw. In other cases, if a man 
refused payment, closed his shop or counting room, made a 
fraudulent assignment of his property, or committed some other 
overt act of insolvency ; any one creditor might apply to the 
consular court, who thereupon cited the debtor before them, 
when the question of ‘solvent or insolvent’ was tried in a 
summary way ; the debtor being obliged to produce at the trial 
all his books and papers. Ifhe were found insolvent, the seals 
were affixed to his effects and property ; and the bankruptcy 
was considered as commencing from the moment of affixing 
the seals. In the commercial code of Napoleon the overt acts, 
upon which the proceedings against the debtor must be found- 
ed, are particularly specified ; and the bankruptcy is consid- 
ered as commencing from the time, that one or more of them 
are committed. So that in this particular there is now no real 
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difference between the systems of England and of France. It 
may not be expedient to allow the solvency of the debtor to be 
called in question from caprice or groundless suspicion, as 
might sometimes be done, if the law were to leave the acts of 
bankruptcy or signs of insolvency entirely undefined. But if 
the laws undertake to enumerate these acts, the enumeration 
should, surely, be as general and as complete, as the nature of 
the case will admit of. In this respect the English laws cer- 
tainly appear susceptible of imprevement ;—an improvement, 
however, which was not even attempted in the Bill now under 
consideration. An entire stoppage of payment, unless attend- 
ed by some one of the few acts mentioned in the statute, 
would not authorize creditors in England to sue out a com- 
mission of bankruptcy against their debtor. Whether it would 
upon the whole be advisable to increase the number of what are 
termed ¢ acts of bankruptcy’ or not, it certainly would be do- 
ing no more than justice to creditors, to point out other cir- 
cumstances, under which, according to the old rule of the 
French law, they would be authorized to put in issue the ques- 
tion of their debtor’s solvency or insolvency. But notwith- 
standing this defect in the English system, its influence even 
in the respect we are now considering has not been unimpor- 
tant. For to say nothing ofthe probability that an insolvent 
person will commit some one or another of the ¢ acts of bank- 
ruptcy,’ he is much more likely, where such a system is in 
operation, to make an early disclosure of his situation, than 
he would otherwise be. Under laws like our own, a man in 
embarrassed circumstances, so far from finding encouragement 
to avow the state of his affairs, looks forward to an acknowl- 
edged failure, as to an event by which all his hopes must be 
eternally blasted. ‘T'o pay the whole of his debts he knows 
he is unable ; and to effect a compromise of them, can hardly 
appear much easier, whilst the success of the most equitable 
arrangement he can propose, may be defeated by a single 
hardened or exasperated creditor. 
conceals his situation, and seeks to recover himself from it by 
desperate efforts. He rushes headlong into the most unbound- 
ed speculations ; until when he falls, as in most instances he 
Will, it is to draw others after him, who would otherwise have 
stood unmoved. But under a bankrupt law, failure would not 
be viewed as absolute and irretrievable ruin. A person, there- 
fore, in fact insolvent, finding fewer temptations to thé con- 
trary, would be more likely to yield to the dictates of honesty, 


He therefore studiously. 
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and make a seasonable acknowledgment of his embarrassments. 
Besides this, the debtor knows that before he can obtain the 
benefits of the law, his whole conduct must be laid open to the 
inspection of his creditors, and obtain their apprebation. And 
he can hardly flatter himself with obtaining (as it is necessary 
he should) the assent of two thirds of them to his discharge, if 
after having himself become apprized of his situation, he shall 
go on to waste his resources and extend his difficulties, by ob- 
stinate and useless attempts. | 

But another great advantage, which we mentioned, as re- 
sulting from a bankrupt law,—perhaps it is the greatest,—is 
the giving an equal chance to creditors, whose claims are 
founded in equal justice. The whole system of favoritism 
in the payment of debts,—with all its train of assignments, 
trusts, secret conveyances and friendly attachments,—is de- 
stroyed ata blow. By our present laws a debtor has a_per- 
fect right to prefer any one creditor to the utter neglect of the 
rest ; and even an assignment to secure endorsers who have 
not yet incurred any liability is good, and will be protected. 
In consequence of which, merchants have now established the 
principle amongst themselves, that endorsements and accom- 
modation loans are to be satisfied to the last farthing, though 
the other creditors should thereby be compelled to lose their 
whole demands. Endorsers, who have given to the debtor 
that show of wealth, by which others have been induced to trust 
him ; who have lent him the false colours under which he has 
been enabled to push his enterprises beyond what prudence 
would authorize or his real capital could support ;—they are 
to be paid—principal and interest—whilst the trader, who has 
had no dealings with the debtor but in the ordinary course of 
business, is to obtain nothing. A merchant’s endorsers are 
commonly those who are best acquainted with his transactions, 
and would probably be the first to discern any unfortunate 
turn in his affairs; yet they may be kept quiet by the assur- 
ance that in any event they shall be secured ;—whilst the 
debtor goes on to make new purchases, and contract new 
debts. They too, who, for the same reason, could best tell 
where to seek for the credits and secret property of the debtor, 
are to be satisfied and quieted by an assignment of all his vis?- 
ble property ; whilst the other creditors, some of whom proba- 
bly furnished, upon the sole responsibility of the debtor, the 
identical goods which have gone to secure the endorsers, are 
left to seek out the invisible property, as good fortune may di- 
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rectthem. The prevalence of this idea, that endorsers are at 
all events to be secured, would of itself furnish a sufficient ar- 
gument for the establishment of some system of bankruptcy. 
And so far is such a system from encouraging men, as is some- 
times alleged, to trade too far beyond their capital, that in this 
way it would have a directly opposite effect. if endorsers 
were obliged to share, alike with other creditors, ther ash- 
ness with which names are now lent would be checked ; 
and there would be less of that false credit, which a man 
obtains from the fact, that he has in some instances com- 
manded the guaranty of those who are better known, and 
more confided in, than himself. But a preference of any 
creditor, whether an endorser or not, may extend the mis- 
chief of a failure infinitely farther, than it would otherwise 
have reached, Many a man has been ruined by the failure of 
another, who would have remained unshaken, could he have 
obtained such a dividend, as the property of the debtor was 
able to furnish. It is the ebject of the law of Bankruptcy, 
like that of insurance, to divide amongst many a loss, which 
must fall somewhere. Under our law authorizing attachments 
on mesue process, it is next to impossible for the debtor, 
however honestly inclined he may be, and however clear bis 
perception of what is right, to make a proportionable distribu- 
tion of his property. A proposal of the kind would be an ac- 
kKnowledgment of insolvency ; and there is scarcely a creditor 
who would not consider it as an invitation to secure his whole 
demand by making the first attachment. An assignment, too, 
for the benefit of creditors generally, is void ; one for the bene- 
fit of particular creditors is only good as to those who assent 
to it. Anda man may reasonably calculate, that so many 
will agree to an assignment, as may thereby be secured the 
whole of their debts. An insolvent person therefore, seeing that 
he cannot deal equally with all, naturally enough perhaps, 
avails himself of the privilege which the law allows, and gives 
the preference to those by whom he has felt himself most 
obliged in the course of his business, or to those in whom, from 
friendship or affinity, he feels the strongest interest. 

Again, it is an object of bankrupt laws, to discover and se- 
cure property of the debtor which might otherwise escape the 
view, or elude the grasp, of the creditor. A very large part of 
the wealth of every merchant is of that invisible kind, termed 
credits. Under our present law it is always difficult to ascer- 


tain where this kind of property is: and sometimes impossi- 
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ble to obtain any benefit from it, when discovered. If, for 
instance, the debtor has thousands owing to him upon negotia- 
ble notes 5 we have no means of compelling him to make pay- 
nent, but the dilatory and now ineffectual one of imprisonment. 
But by a bankrapt law every species of property, whether 
consisting of lands, goods or credits, is instantly devested out 
of the bankrupt, and transferred to assignees, who hold it for 
the benetit of ali the creditors. The bankrupt is compelled 
to give upon oath, and under the severest sanctions of the law, 
the most unreserved account of his property, of its situation, of 
his conduct towards it, and of the causes by which his losses 
have been occasioned. ‘Thus creditors are furnished with 
every facility, which can possibly be given them, for bringing 
within their view and control all the property of the debtor. 
They are likewise let into the history of his misfortunes ; and 
are then left to decide how much mercy he is entitled to re- 
ceive. We have already stated that the laws of France and 
Spain, for the purpose of discouraging extravagance and im- 
prudence, have provided punishments for bankruptcies arising 
from such causes. ‘The laws of England think to attain the 
same object, by making it optional with the creditors, in every: 
case, whether they will sign the certificate, by which alone 
the debtor can be discharged from farther liability. 
It has been plausibly objected to these laws, that they have 
a tendency to multiply crimes. And the various kinds of 
fraud, for which they provide punishments, are referred to in 
support of the objection. ‘This appears as correct, as it would 
be to say, that the laws against robbery create crimes. In 
truth, they doso. But then, in both instances, the acts contem- 
plated by the Jaws precede the laws. Thus men, ‘animo furandi,’ 
do secretly or violently possess themselves of their neignbour’s 
property ; and then laws are enacted, by which such conduct is 
for the future made criminal. So debtors do now conceal their 
roperty from view—they satisfy one favourite or dreaded credi- 
tor to the utter neglect and perhaps ruin of others—they make 
false representations of their affairs—and contirue to live in 
idleness upon property, which in justice belongs to other men. 
All these acts are already practised ; and a bankrupt law 
would merely pronounce them criminal, and provide punish- 
ments for their commission. It is true that under the best 
system of bankruptcy, frauds will still, in some instances, be 
committed ; and so, men do sometimes steal, the State Prison 
notwithstanding ; and yet we do not consider this as a reasan 
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for abolishing our laws against larceny. As to the bloody 
sanctions of the British bankrupt law, they are but a counter. 
part to the rest of the criminal code of that country. ‘There 
must be something very singular in the construction of a bank- 
rupt law, if it really furnish facilities or temptations to the 
very crimes, it was made to interdict. In France, although 
formerly some species of fraudulent bankruptcies were punish- 
ed with death, yet after a long experience upon the subject, it 
is now considered safe, in no case of the kiad, to allow a severer 
punishment than imprisonment for life, and in very few, a 
severer than imprisonment for a limited term. imprisonment 
for years was the highest penalty mentioned in the former 
law of the United States, or in the Bill we are now cousider- 
ing. Indeed, the man who adds perjury to fraud for the sake 
of securing to himself property, which in law and morality be- 
longs to his creditor ; ; who seeks to avail himself of the liberal 
rewards of the bankrupt system, whilst he evades its just re- 
quisitions, can scarcely be considered better, than the one who 
secretly takes a purse from the pocket of a stranger. Since, 
therefore. the laws of England have seen fit to punish robbery 
with death, it was with perfect consistency, that they provided 
a similar punishment for cases of fraudulent bankruptcy. 

It only remains for us to consider the provision which the 
bankrupt law makes for the protection and relief of the debtor. 
And here we will notice the most important, and in fact, the 
only essential difference between the system of England, and 
those of the commercial countries on the continent of Europe. 
In France, when the person and effects of the debtor have been 
secured, and the creditors have been furnished with the state- 
ment of his property, his debts, and the causes of his misfor- 
tunes, if there appear no reason for suspecting him of bank- 
raptcy, that is, of fraud or criminal extravagance, he is per- 
mitted to make the best general compromise w ith his creditors, 


that he can. The compromise, in order to be binding, must | 


have been proposed at a regular meeting of the creditors. and 
approved by the vote of three fourths in number and value. 
The terms of it vary according to circumstances. Sometimes 
there is a general assignment of the debtor’s property, and a 
release, general or partial, on the part of the creditors. Some- 
times there is no assignment, but the creditors give the debtor 
a kind of letter of license, or, in other words, give him an ex- 
tended term of credit. The same mode of proceeding pre- 
vails in Ho!land and Spain ; and the whole plan is founded in 
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a slight extension of the principle of the civil law rule concern- 
ing the *cessio bonorum.’ ‘The only advantage then, (but this 
isa very great one,) given the debtor by the bankrupt laws of 
those countries, is the freeing him irom the caprice or revenge 
of any single creditor, and enabling him to effect such a com- 
promise, as shail appear fair and equitable to a specified ma- 
jovity. Bat in England the rule is different. Having made 
a proportionable distr ibution of the whole property of the 
debtor ; if no fraud can be charged upon him, and two thirds 
in number and value of his creditors will give their consent 
thereto, the law discharges him from any farther liability on 
account of the debts which were, or might have been, proved 
under the commission. ‘i his provision we believe to be found- 
ed in justice and practical good sense. ‘Uhe law sees the ex- 
treme improbability, not to say impossibility, that the credi- 
tors will reap any real benelit from retaining their power over 
the debtor, after they have once stripped him of all his proper- 
ty. ‘Take the most favourable situation in which the debior 
is likely to be placed under the French law ; suppose that he 
has obtained a renewed term of credit, after his insolvency 
has been published to the world, as it must have been by the 
proceedings under the bankrupt law, is it possible that he will 
obtain that character for responsibility, which is absolutcly 
necessary to his carrying on business to the smallest advan- 
tage? Will the same creditors trust him, to whom he already 
owes more than he is able to pay? Will others, when they 
know that, at the end of a certain time, his property must be- 
come answerable for debts which he has not, at present, the 
means of discharging ? The chance must be very small, that 
at the expiration of tle term of credit, he will be able to make 
a more complete satisfaction of his debts, than he could have 
done at the momentof the failure. ‘The law of England, there- 
fore, takes from the creditor no real advantage. ‘True, it de- 
prives him of a right, he wouid otherwise possess ;—but it is 
a barren, useless right ;—a right to strip the naked, and to 
butcher the dead :—or else it is a right wantonly to oppress 
and to punish, without prospect of pt oducing amendment. The 
man who desires such a right is not fit to be trusted with it. 

But whilst this provision, in fac t, takes nothing from the credi- 
tor, it gives every thing tothe debtor. W ithout it, str ipped of 
his property, and the weight of his former liabilities pressing 
upon him,if is impossible he should ever rise. Indeed, the re- 
storation of the debtor to his hopes and his usefulness, seems 
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not to have made a part of the policy of the French law. A 
failure in France operates-as a sort of civil death.* ‘The in- 
solvent debtor can hold no civil office, caunot be an exchange 
broker, executor, trustee or guardian, can never appear upon 
the publick exchange, until he has obtained a decree of ¢ rehabil- 
ifation,’ or restoration to his former rights of a merchant. And 
the condition of his obtaining this rehabilitation is, that + he 
prove that he has paidthe whole of his debts with interest and 
costs.” 

A bankrupt law is intended merely for traders. But ow- 
ing to the loose construction which has been given to the ing- 
lish statute, its benelits are often claimed by men for whom 
they were never intended, and whose embarrassments have in 
no degree arisen from the accidents of trade. ‘The law form- 
erly existing in the United States had, in this part, copied the 
expressions of the English statute, and was similarly con- 
strued. ‘his circumstance was attended with great inconven- 
iences ; Which the Bill now before us had provided against, 
by using such expressions as would have confined its opeva- 
tion to the proper objects of such alaw. Yet this feature of the 
Bill has been made a ground of argument against it. We 
would only observe in reply, that whether a bankrupt law, 
which shail apply to every class of citizens, be desirable or 
not, we do not believe that it is for Congress to make such a 
law. The expression, ‘ uniform system of bankruptcy,’ was 
undoubtedly used in the constitution, in the sense which every 
commercial nation in the world had attached to it; and such 
a power was given to Congress, as part of their general power 
of regulating commerce with foreign nations, and between the 
different states. It was wisely given for the purpose of pre- 
venting those evils we are now suffering from the operation of 
the bankrupt laws of the individual states. But itis only 
traders who have any extensive connexions with the citizens 
of other countries, or other states. The debtors and cred- 


itors of men, Who are not engaged in trade, may generally 


be found within the compass of a small neighbourhood, 


* The French Constitution of 1799, which, we believe, continued in force 
until the restoration of the Bourbons, contained this clause ;—‘ The exer- 
cise of the right of a French citizen is suspended par Petut de debditeui' 
failli? 

Montesquieu mentions, in terms of strong approbation, a law of Geneva, 


by which the children of a person, who had died insolvent, were excluded 
Esp. 


from civil offices, until they had discharged the debts of their parent. 
des Loix, liv. xx. chap. 16, 
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Let Congress then pass a bankrupt law, in the proper sense 
of the word ; that is, one which shall apply to merchants and 
traders. And afterwards, if any state thinks it expedient to 
pass a similar law, which shall apply to farmers, lawyers, day 
labourers, or all otherclasses of their own citizens, there is noth- 
ing to prevent their so doing. We should have no objection 
to seeing the experiment made, although we have no wish that 
‘our own state should be the first to make it. Because a farmer, 
from a momentary inability to discharge a debt. should hap- 
pen to commit an ‘act of bankruptcy,’—instantaneously to 
transfer his land and all his other property from his possession ; 
to subject him to the jurisdiction of an extraordinary tribu- 
nal ; to compel him, under the heaviest penalties, to give tes- 
timony against himself,—would, we suspect, be considered a 
most grievous hardship ; whilst there is nothing in the pur- 
‘suits of a farmer, or in the nature of his property, which de- 
mands, as in the case of the merchant, or even justifies such a 
departure from established usage. And as to the benefits 
which a law of the kind affords to the debtor, it is only the 
trader who is obliged by the very nature of his pursuits to con- 
tract extensive debts. Other men may occasionally be disap- 
pointed ofa part oftheir expected income, but the merchant puts 
his whole capital at risque. He, too, is exposed to perils and 
accidents by which other men cannot be affected. A storm on 
the ocean—the carelessness of a sailor—the failure of a foreign 
merchant—or a change in the politicks of a foreign govern- 
ment, may defeat the best commercial scheme, and reduce its 
projector from opulence to beggary. After all, commerce is 
but a game of hazard ; although, like other games, it has its 
rules, which it requires judgment to understand and skill to 
apply. But in other pursuits, knowledge and industry and 
perseverance are pretty sure to reach the objects at which they 
are aiming. In other pursuits, at least, the amount of profits 
may be calculated before hand, with some degree of exactness ; 
and it is a man’s own fault, if he does not make his profits the 

Measure of his expenses, 
But the most important reason for granting this relief to 
traders is, that without it, they can never recover from the ef- 


. fects of an insolvency. Credit is the life-blood of their busi- 


ness ; and this, a man who has publickly failed will in vain 
seek for until he has freed himself from his former liabilities. 
Such a person, therefore, unfitted by his education for other 
pursuits, untess relieved by a bankrupt law, generally becomes 
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a useless burden to society. ‘The number of persons of this 
description in the United States, is already alarmingly great ; 
and must bedaily increasing. Among them are thousands and 
tens of thousands, once distinguished for talents, enterprise, 
industry and activity ; who entered upon life with high hopes 
and flattering prospects. Many of these have so long been 
the victims of anxiety and disappointment, that their habits of 
industry are now lost—their spirit of enterprise is broken down, 
and their talents are dissipated. But this is not the worst. 
Many—very many, it is to be feared, have been living from 
day to day, upon property not their own ; and which they have 
hid from the view of creditors, to whom it belongs, by the 
veil of fraud and prevarication, till their moral feelings have 
become blunted, and the bread of dishonesty has lost its bitter 
taste. 
would awaken to new life, and restore to their wonted pursuits, 
with most of their former hopes and all their former capacities 


for usefulness. 
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Art. III.—4 Geographical Dictionary, or Universal Gazetteer ; 
Ancient and Modern. By J. E. Worcester, A. M. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Andover, Flagg & Gould, 1817. 


Ir is remarkable that a people, who have so extensive an in- 
tercourse as we have with foreign nations, and who universally 
feel a strong interest in the history and politicks of every coun- 
try, should be so deficient as we are, in geographical knowl- 
edge. A moderate acquaintance with geography is one of the 
rudiments of general education. Without it, many other stud- 
ies cannot be advantageously prosecuted, and much of the in- 
tercourse of common life cannot be profitably carried on. It 
is more particularly necessary to the successful study of his- 
tory, for all writers of history suppose their readers to be com- 


petently versed in a branch of education so obviously im- - 


portant. 

The people of this country are perhaps not particularly at- 
tached to the study of general history ; but it is certainly a 
trait of their character, to be curious and anxious about the 
history of their own times. We are a news-seeking people, 
and avery large proportion of the reading of the great body of 
our countrymen consists of the news of the day, and a great 
part of their study is in investigating and digesting the con- 


But yet there are many others, whom a bankrupt 
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fused and imperfect accounts of recent events in all parts of q 


the world, as they are presented, without connexion or expla- 
nation, in the newspapers. It is studies of this sort, that a 
knowledge of geography serves more particularly to facilitate, 
than anyother. Yet of this study, which seems so peculiarly ap- 
propriate to us, we are of all people the most generally ignorant. 

The principal cause of our neglect of this branch of educa- 
tion is probably the deficiency of our means for becoming ac- 
complished in it. We have suffered greatly, for want of suita- 
ble elementary books in geography and statisticks. ‘The po- 
litical condition of the world has been for many years past so 
unstable, that no man, who valued his reputation, has been 
willing to undertake the labour of giving a satisfactory view 
of the geography of the day. The consequence has been, that 
all the treatises of universal geography, which have been pub- 
lished in the English language, have assumed, as a ground- 
work, the state of the world as it was described many years 
ago; and those who have, from time to time, attempted to ac- 
commodate them to existing circumstances, have been grossly 
incompetent to the task. ‘ 

Most of our own publications on European geography are 
very imperfect compilations from English works; and the 
English have been, for many years past, very far behind their 
continental neighbours in knowledge on this subject. ‘The 
Germans have so far excelled us in this department of knowl- 
edge, that the best geography of our own country has been 
published by them, and in a language which few of us under- 
stand. ‘There are many compendious treatises of geography 
in common use in our schools ; but most of them are poor abridg- 
ments of very imperfect originals, compiled by persons entirely 
ignorant of the sources of correct and authentick information. 

In this state of this department of knowledge among us, it is 
gratifying to find a work of this description undertaken by a per- 
son in any measure competent to the task, and with a degree of 
industry that can entitle him to success. If he has not been 
fully successful, his failure ought to be attributed to the mag- 
nitude of the undertaking, to the peculiarly difficult period at 
which he undertook it, and to the impossibility of obtaining 
at that time, in this country, a great portion of the proper ma- 
terials for the work. 

Before proceeding to a part:cular examination ofthis work, 
it may be proper to give a brief sketch of the principal geo- 
graphical changes, which have taken place since the compila- 
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tion of the standard works in common use among us, andsince 
the date of a great part of the knowledge which most of us 
possess on this subject. A full history of these changes is 
much wanted. The general sketch, which the present occa- 
sion will admit of, will not supply the deficiency, yet it may 
be of some use to our readers. 

In this sketch, it will be necessary to go back to the period 
of the commencement of the French revolution, in the year 
1789. The political state of Europe,—the most important por- 
tion of the world,—at this period, is familiar to all readers. 
The states, which then existed, had grown old without having 
sustained any maferial change, and it had been for a long suc- 
cession of years, deemed essential to the safety of the whole, that 
the distribution of territories between them, as it then subsist- 
ed, should not be disturbed. ‘The conquests of a powerful 
state were checked by the envy of its powerful neighbours, and 
the weak were protected for the benefit of the strong. The 
states of Europe, as then constituted, had, in consequence, ac- 
quired a stability and permanency, which rendered their con- 
dition and character susceptible of being studied and under- 
stood. But since that pericd, greater changes have been made 
in the space of a single year, than had been before recorded 
during a century. 

Europe at this period was divided between twenty six inde- 
pendent governments, consisting of two elective monarchies, 
seventeen hereditary monarchies or principalities, and seven 
republicks. In this enumeration, the German Empire is con- 
sidered as one government. ‘These twenty six states, howev- 
er, were very uneqial in extent and power. The five great 
states of Russia, Prussia, Austria, France and Great Britain, 
heid dominion over more than three fifths of the territory, 
and nearly three fifths of the population of Europe. The 
eight secondary states of Sweden, Denmark, Poland, the 
United Provinces, Switzerland. Spain, Portugal, and Turkey. 
embraced about one third of the territory, and one fourth of 
the population. The empire of Germany, consisting ofa great 
number of small states, united under a common head, and 
the twelve small states of Italy made up the rest of the Eu- 
ropean commonwealth. 

It was however but a small proportion of these powers, that 
were strictly independent, and at liberty to pursue an eftirely 
voluntary course of policy. Forexample, Spain. Naples, Parma, 
Genoa, Venice, Switzerland and some of the German States, 
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| were, by their situation or alliances, more or less dependent up- 


| on France ; the United Provinces and Portugal upon Great tr 
Britain ; Denmark and Sweden upon Russia; the Northern fo 
i German Princes upon Prussia ; the Southern—with Tuscany ta 
| and otier States of Italy—upon Austria. St 
a This favourite distribution of territories, called the balance — so 
| of Europe, was first disturbed by the annexations made to — th 

| | France. In September 1791, the king accepted the constitu- 
tion, by which the ancient division of the kingdom into provin- | al 


ces was abrogated, and an entirely new division into eighty | _ 
three Departments, which were subdivided into Districts and | | pe 
Cantons, was established in its place. ‘The departments as — 
then estabiished, with few exceptions, remain to thisday. At |— 
the same time, Avignon and Venaisin—enclaves in France, but 


of German Princes were also, by the same act of the Constituant 

| Assembly, deprived of their feudal rights in land situated in 
France. 

tt In September 1792, war was declared against Sardinia. 

Savoy was soon captured and annexed as the eighty fourth 


it) a part of the temporal dominions of the Pope,—were united to | th 
i France by the Constituant Assembly. Six years afterwards, |) = m 
BY these districts were regularly ceded by the Pope. A number | th 


’ department ; and in the beginning of the year following, Nice a 
if and Monaco, also conquered from the king of Sardinia, were at 
( | erected into the eighty fifth. ‘These territories were, in May de 
| 1796, relinquished to France, by treaty. In 1793, the island | sg 
| of Corsica was formed into two departments, but in 1811, these n 
were united into one. This island forms one department at 
this day. Inthe beginning of the years1793, the French ar- 
it mies advanced into the Netherlands, and the National Conven- 
tion issued decrees annexing several of the Austrian Provinces 
| ' to the Republick, but the French troops were soon driven with- ' oO 
i: in their own frontiers by the Austrians and Prussians, and g 
Mo) these decrees were never carried into execution. In the year p 
i | following, however, the French, after the battle of Fleurus, b 
: advanced rapidiy into the Netherlands, and made a permanent r 
conquest of the whole country. In the year 1795, the whole 9 
} é Austrian possessions on the left of the Rhine, and some small sg 
ae. districts ceded by the Batavian Republick, were, by decree of 
ie the National Convention, formed into nine departments, and | a 
formally united with France. These possessions were finally 
» | ceded by Austria, two years afterwards, atthe peaceofCampo | fe 
he Formio, and have never since reverted to her. | 
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In the year 1798, the city and territory of Geneva were by 
treaty united with France, and, with the north part of Savoy, 
formed into a department. ‘The same year, the island of Mal- 
ta was conquered by Buonaparte, and ceded by the Knights of 
St. John to the French Republick. ‘This island was, however, 
soon afterwards conquered by Great Britain, and is holden by 
that country to this day. 

By treaty with the king of Prussia, in 1795, France was 
allowed to remain in possession of the territories on the left of 
the Rhine, until the boundary should be settled at a general 
peace. By the treaty of Luneville, in 1801, the Thalweg of 
the Rhine, from. its leaving the Swiss territory to its entering 
the limits of the Batavian Republick, was recognized as the 
boundary between France and Germany. Soon afterwards, 
the country on the left of the Rhine, thus severed from Ger- 
many, including the Electorate of ‘T'reves and Cologne, part of 
the electorate of Mentz, and some other small states, was 
formed into four departments, and declared an integral part of 
the French Republick. 

In 1802, the island of Elba, which had been the year before 
ceded by the grand duke of Tuscany, and the king of Naples 
and Sicily, was annexed to France, with the right of sending 
a delegate to the legislative body, and having its government 
administered by a commissioner, though not considered as a 
department. ‘The same year, Piedmont, which had been for 
several years provisionally under the government of French 
military oflicers, was erected into six departments, forming 
the twenty seventh military division, and received into the body 
of the republick. 

In May 1804, France dropped the name of a Republick, 
and received Buonaparte as emperour; and soon after, the 
other European Republicks, formed under French auspices, be- 
gan to disappear from the list of nations. The Ligurian Re- 
publick was in July 1805, atits own request, admitted asamem- 
ber of the empire, and, with a part of the Piedmontese territo- 
ry, formed into three new departments. In this arrangement, 
one of the departments, iately formed from Piedmont, was 
suppressed. 

In December 1807, the Duchy of Tuscany, which had for 
a few years borne the name of the kingdom of Etruria, and in 
May following the Duchy of Parma and Placentia, which had, 
for some years, been under a French provisional government, 
were annexed to the empire, and formed into four departments, 
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The next new department was formed in the interiour of 
Krance, by a new organization of some of the old departments. 

In May 1809, by a decree issued at Vienna, the Papal states, 
which had been for some time in possession of French troops, 
were declared united with the empire, and soon after, a special 
commission, appointed by Buonaparte, took into their hands 
the administration of the government at Rome. In February 
following, they were definitively formed into two departments. 
The city of Kome was declared the second city of the empire, 
and entitled to special privileges. ‘The Prince imperial was 
to receive the titie of King of Rome, and a Prince of the blood, 
or grand dignitary, was to reside at Rome, and hold there the 
emperour’s court. In July ofthe same year, a decree was issued 
uniting Holland with France, and in December following, by 
a senatus consultum, Holland, the Hanse Towns, the Duchy 
of Lauenburgh, and a tract of territory, extending from the 
Rhine to the Baltick, including the Duchy of Oldenburgh, 
Aremburg, and Salm, and embracing the mouths of the Ems, 
the Weser and the Elbe, were definitively united with the em- 
pire, and formed into twelve departments. About this time, 
also, the little Swiss Republick of the Valais, was made a 
French department ; and, in the year following, a further en- 
croachment was made upon the German territories, by taking 
from the new kingdom of Westphalia, the bishoprick of Mun- 
ster, and establishing the one hundred and thirtieth depart- 
ment, called the Lippe. ‘This was the last annexation to the 
territories of France. ‘The additions, thus made in the space of 
twenty years to France, were equal in extent and population 
to one half the original kingdom. 

Besides the territories thus incorporated with the empire, 
the countries on the Adriatick, detached from Austria at the 
peace of Vienna in 1809, were erected into a separate govern- 
ment, under oflicers appointed by the emperour, and called the 
{llvrian Provinces. 

The Austrian monarchy was during this period involved in 
several bloody wars, nearly all of which terminated in some im- 
portant territorial changes. ‘The emperour, at the commence- 
ment of it, had, by his projects of aggrandizement and schemes 
of reform, excited great jealousy among his neighbours, and 
disaffection among his own subjects. The low country provin- 
ces, in the year 1789, openly revolted and declared themselves 
independent, under the name of the Belgick United States, but 
the year after, they were obliged to return to theis allegiance. 
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On the other side, the emperour had succeeded in taking Bel- 
rade from the Turks ; but in 1791, he was induced to make 
peace with the Porte, relinquishing all his conquests ; and the 
Austrian frontier has not been extended on the side of ‘Turkey 
from that day tothis. Inthe year 1792, the Austrian Nether- 
lands were overrun by the French, in the year following were 
recovered by Austria, and in 1794 were finally conquered by 
France. In 1795, on the final division of Poland, Austria re- 
ceived a second portion of the territories of this countiry, which 
was annexed to Gallicia. This acquisition embraced twenty 
thousand square miles of territory, and a population of two 
and a half millions. In 1796, the Austrians were driven from 
their possessions in Italy, and in the year following the empe- 
rour relinquished by treaty the whole of the Netherlands, and 
Austrian Lombardy, consisting of the Duchy of Milan and 
Mantua. He also consented on his part, and engaged to use 
his endeavours to gain the consent of the empire, that the 
French Republick should extend its boundary to the Rhine. 
He consented to the annexation of the Duchy of Modena to 
the Cisalpine Republick, and engaged to give the Brisgaw to 
the Duke as an indemnity, to be holden by him onthe same 
terms as he had holden Modena. He was permitted, however, in 
return, to annex to his dominions, the city and the greater part 
of the territories of Venice. By this treaty, Austria lost a 
population of three and a half mitlions, and the territories re- 
ceived in exchange contained a population amounting to about 

half that number. 

In 1801, by the treaty of Luneville, Austria gave up a small 
part of her Venctian territories, and accepted the Thalweg of 
the Adidge as the southern boundary. In 1804, the emperour 
Francis LI. assumed the title of Hereditary Emperour of Aus- 
tria, with the name of Francis I. ; andtwo years afterwards, 
renounced the title and prerogatives of emperour of Germany. 
After the disastrous campaign of 1805, which was terminated 
by the peace of Presburgh, the emperour was compelled to 
give up all the Venetian states, which were then united by 
Buonaparte to the kingdom of Italy. He also ceded to the king 
of Bavaria, the Margraviate of Burgau, the Principality of 
Eichstedt, part of Passau, the county of Tyrol, the Voralberg, 
and other territories. T’o the king of Wurtemburgh he ceded 
the five cities of the Danube, with their dependencies, the, coun- 
ty of Hohenburgh, the Landgraviate of Nellenburg, the Pre- 
fecture of Altorf, and the part of the Brisgaw, enclaved in 
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Wurtemburgh. The rest of the Brisgaw, he ceded to the 
Elector of Borden, together with the Ortenau, the town of 
Constance, and Minau. By this treaty, the countries of Saltz- 
burg and Berchtolsgaden, were united to the Austrian empire, 
in exchange for which, the emperour of France engaged that 
Bavaria should cede to the Elector of Saltzburgh, the Princi- 
pality of Wurtzburgh. Austria, by this treaty, was entirely ex- 
cluded from Italy, and cut off from access to the ocean, except 
by her single port of Trieste. She also relinquished twenty 
five thousand square miles of territory, containing a population 
of two and a half millions of souls. 

The next war, in which she was engaged, was still more 
fatal to her. By the treaty of Vienna, in 1809, Austria ceded 
to the emperour of France, Saltzburgh and Berchtolsgaden, 
with a part of the Archduchy of Austria, the Ob der Ens, 
Gorz, Carniole, the city and territory of Trieste, Monfalcone, 
part of Carinthia and Croatia, Fiume, and the Littorale, 
Istria, with the neighbouring islands, and the whole territory 
south of the river Save ;—to the king of Saxony, the Bohemian 
enclaves in Saxony, and West Gallicia ; with Zamosc, and a 
circle about Cracow in East Gallicia ;—and to the emperour of 
Russia, a part of East Gallicia to contain a population of four 
hundred thousand souls. ‘The provinces, thus dismembered 
from Austria, contained an area of more than forty thousand 
square miles, and a population of more than three millions of 
souls. ‘These successive reductions of the power and resour- 
ces of Austria, together with the derangement of her finances, 
occasioned by ber’ efforts to retrieve her losses, threatened to 
reduce her to a power of the second order. 

Prussia, at the commencement of this period, remained nearly 
in the situation, in which she was left on the death of Frede- 
rick the Great. Her sovereign was more fond of pleasure than 
of business, and, in consequence, the country was not harassed 
by schemes of conquest. In the beginning of the year 1793, 
however, the king having formed a concert with the empress 
of Russia, for making a farther partition of Poland, took pos- 
session of Thorn and “Dantzic, two cities, which, at the former 
treaty, had been expressly reserved to Poland. He soon af- 
terwards issued a declaration, stating that the internal dissen- 
sions of the republick rendered his interference necessary, and 
describing certain portions of the Polish territory, of which he 
intended to take possession. In September of the same year, 
the King and Diet of Poland were compelled to execute a treaty, 
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ceding to the king of Prussia the cities of Thorn and Dantzic, 
with the other territories, which he had demanded ; and in 
1795, by the convention between Russia, Prussia and Austria, 
by Which the final distribution of Poland was confirmed, in con- 
formity with the previous declaration of these powers, the ter- 
ritories thus ceded, with a small addition, were guaranteed to 
the kingdom of Prussia. 

In the year 1795, after an unsuccessful campaign against 
france, in which the Prussian and allied troops were driven 
across the Rhine, the king of Prussia, by treaty, relinquished 
to his enemy all his possessions on the left of that river, until 
their fate should be settled by a general peace with Germany. 
In the beginning of the year 1806, by atreaty signed at Vienna, 
Prussia ceded to France the Duchy of Cleves and the Princi- 
palities of Anspach and Bayreuth, in exchange for which,France 
ceded Hanover, belonging to Great Britain. Although this 
treaty involved Prussia in a war with Great Britain and Swe- 
den, it was hardly carried into execution before hostilities with 
France became necessary. ‘Lhe war opened with the disas- 
trous battles of Jena and Auerstadt ; and in a few weeks Buo- 
naparte entered the Prussian capital and had in his possession 
half the kingdom. In a few months more, notwithstanding 
the vigorous efforts of Russia to assist his unfortunate ally, 
alter the bloody battles of Pultusk, Eylau, Heilsburg and 
Friedland, the emperour of France possessed himself of the 
whole Prussian territories, except a few garrisons, and advanc- 
ed to the very borders of Russia. But, by the treaty of Tilsit 
in July 1807, the old kingdom of Prussia, a part of Polish 
Prussia, the march of Brandenburg, Pomerania, Silesia, and 
half of Magdeburg, were restored to the king, who, by the 
same instrument, ceded to France all his states on the left of the 
Elbe, the circle of Cotbuss, the city of Dantzick, and nearly all 
his acquisitions in Poland. By this treaty, Prussia lost about 
half her territory, and more than half her population. 
lation of the treaty, also, the greater part of the restored pro- 
vinces remained in the military possession of France, until the 
time of the Russian war. ‘The Polish provinces, taken from 
Prussia on this occasion, were formed into the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw, and given to the king of Saxony ; and most of the 
German territories were afterwards formed into the kingdom 
of Westphalia for Jerome Buonaparte ; both of whicl» new 
states became members of the Confederation of the Rhine. 

Russia, on the breaking out of the French revolution, was 
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deeply engaged in schemes of aggrandizement. The Em. |’: 
press Catherine had already, during her reign, added to her extensive 
dominions a large part of Poland. the Crimea, and a tract of |~ ; 
territory, which belonged to Persia. In 1792, this ambitious — 
princess obtained a further cession from the Porte, of Okza-— enhance 
kow and Jedzan, extending from the Bog to the Dniester, 4 ing this 
which she had already conquered. Inthe year following, — excellent 
the second partition of Poland took place, on which occasion 8 which th 
the empress took possession of Volhynia, Padolia, Kiew, and_ 


. most full 
a partof Lithuania. In 1795, she annexed her dominions, 


empire, } 
> 
the Duchy of Courland, Semgalle, and Pilten, and on the Was USUS 


final distribution of the remains of Poland. she made the fur- 


ther acquisition of the provinces of Wilna and Grodno. — nye oe 
Nearly half the kingdom of Poland thus became annexed to | j pies, 
the Russian empire. Besides these conquests of the empress | her Ger 
Catherine, she acquired, by inheritance, the little principality | conq 
of Jever in East Friesland. Her successor, Paul, during his — yjey cor 
short reign, added to his dominions only a small tract of ter- — Spanish 
ritory from Persia, thinly inhabited and of little value. Ceylon, 
Soon after the accession of the Emperour Alexander, in the 7 o¢ Amie 
year 1801, the Province of Guesia, or Georgia, belonging to | Yep oth 
Persia, was, by proclamation, incorporated with the empire. © cottleme 
In 1806, the city and territory of Derbent, on the Caspian sea, of Tob 
became a part of Russia. In 1807, by the treaty of Tilsit, the | news, 
Emperour Alexander relinquished the principality of Jever, ctatia, ; 
but acquired in return the province of Bialystock, a part of © of Goor 
Poland, which had fallen to the share of Prussia, This addi- — 94 the | 
tion was made to Russia, under pretence of giving her amore — Gyeat 


natural boundary. In 1808, war was declared against Swe- ‘ and M 
den. A Russian army immediately entered Swedish Finland, — 


the yea 
and that country was soon after declared a Russian province. ed ike 
In the year following, at the treaty of Fredericksham, the Dutch 
whole of Finland was ceded to Russia, and it has since be- as, St. 
come one of the fifty governments of the empire. In 1810, Buenos 
as areward for having joined France in the war against Aus- ihese 7 
tria, which had terminated in a peace dictated by Buonaparte, tors. 
Russia acquired, by treaty, a further portion of the territories 1810. . 
of Poland, consisting of a part of old Gallicia, which had be- and in 
fore fallen to the share of Austria. In 1812, on the eve of the the do 
war with France, the Emperour Alexander, after having ex- ~~ gsjons « 
tended his conquests over nearly the whole of Moldavia, and — Sw 
part of Wallachia, suddenly made peace with the Porte. by which Vol. 


the river Pruth was established as the boundary on the side of 
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?Turkey, and the province of Bessarabia, and part of Moldavias 
were ceded to Russia. All the territories thus added to the Rus- 
‘sian dominions, between the years 1789 and 1812, were wore 

“extensive than the whole German empire, but they contained a 


population of little more than seven millions of souls. ‘he 
~ population of this country had besides, in the mean time, been 
enhanced several millions by natural increase. Russia, dur- 
Several 
~ excellent works on Russian statisticks have been published, of 
4 which the works of Storch and Wichman are, perhaps, the 
~ most full and satisfactory. ‘The population of the Russian 
/ empire, in 1789, instead of twenty two millions of souls, as it 
+ was usually estimated, undoubtedly exceeded thirty millions, 
' and in 1812, it had grown to forty two millions. 
- Great Britain, during this period, in her European terri- 
- tories, suffered very little change. She was driven from 
~ her German possessions, and on the other hand she acquired 
~ by conquest the two small islands of Malta and Heligoland. 
- Her conquests abroad were numerous and valuable. The 
Spanish island of Vrinidad, and the Dutch possessions in 
> Ceylon, which were taken by Great Britain before the treaty 
’ of Amiens in 1802, were confirmed to her by that treaty. 
Her other conquests of Pondicherry and the ether French 
settlements on the coast of Coromandel, m India, of the Islands 
of Tobago, Martinique, St. Lucia, Curacoa, St. Bartholo- 
mews, St. Croix, St. Martin. St. Thomas, St. John, St. Eu- 
statia, and Saba, inthe West Indies, Surinam and the Capo 
of Good Hope, were all restored to their original possessors 
at the peace of Amiens. On the renewal of the war, In 1803, 
Great Britain again took possession of St. Lucia, St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, Tobago, Demarara, and Essequibo ; and in 
the year following, of Surinam. In 1806, she again conquer- 
ed the Cape of Good Hfope, and during the ‘ext year, the 
Dutch island of Curracoa, and the Danish islands of St. Thom- 
as, St. Johns, and St. Croix. She also took possession of 


Buenos Ayres, Monte Video, and the island of Madeira, but 


these places were soon after restored to their former proprie- 
tors. In 1809, she conquered the island of Martinique ; in 
1810, Amboyna, the island of Bourbon, and the Isle of France, 
and in 1811, the Island of Java. ‘These conquests put under 


the dominion of Great Britain nearly all the foreign posses- 
sions of her enemies. 


Sweden lost by conquest, in 1807, the German province of 
Vol. VIL. No. 1. 7 
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Pomerania, and the island of Rugen, and, the year following 
Finland. These losses deprived her of more than a third 
part of her territory and nearly a third part of her population. 

Denmark lost the little island of Heligoland and her pos- 
sessions in the West Indies and South America. 

Poland, in 17$1, formed a new constitution with a view of 
asserting her entire independence. This new government 
was calied a republick, and possessed many of the features of 
the American constitutions. It retained. however, a heredita- 
ry head, with the title of king. The new constitution did not 
put anend to internal dissensions ; and these, with the solicita- 
tions of the disaffected, furnished a pretence for the interfer- 
ence of the Russian empress and the king of Prussia. These 
two powers, in the beginning of 1793, took possession of cer- 
tain Polish provinces, contiguous to their own dominions, and 
afew months afterwards the diet were compelled by military 
force to ratify treaties, ceding to these two powers the prov- 
inces, Which they had severally seized. These cessions left 
to the republick but a third part of the original territories of 
Poland. The year following the people made a vigorous ef- 
fort to recover their independence, and the integrity of the re- 
publick, but it proved unsuccessful. Kosciusko, their brave 
leader, after a variety of good and evil fortune, was defeated 
and‘taken prisoner, and the capital was taken by assault. 
In January 1795, the Russian ambassador, at Warsaw, de- 
clared to the foreign ambassadors there, that there no longer 
existed any kingdom or republick of Poland, and in November 
the king formally abdicated the throne. The courts of Rus- 
sia, Prussia, and Austria agreed upon a division of the re- 

maining part of Poland between them, and the part assigned to 
each was guaranteed to it by the others. ‘The kingdom thus 
became entirely extinct. 

The seven United Provinces of the Netherlands were, in the 
year 1795, entirely conquered by France. 'The principal part 
of the country, however, was restored on condition of the ex- 
pulsion of the Orange family, and the abolition of the stadt- 
holdership, and a new and more popular government was es- 
tablished in strict alliance with the French republick. Dutch 
Flanders was annexed to France. ‘The ancient name of Unit- 
ed Provinces was exchanged for that of the Batavian Repub- 
lick, and under this name the country enjoyed the benefit of 
several successive new constitutions, each the fruit of some 
new revolution. In 1806,the Batavian Republick was con- 
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verted into the kingdom of Holland, and Louis Napoleon 
was elevated to the throne. By the constitution proclaimed 
on the occasion, the king was invested with the exercise of 
the government, and justice was to be adminisiered in his 
name. A legislative body was established of thirty eight 
members. In 1808, East Friesland and Jever were given to 
Holland in exchange for a part of Walcheren, which was an- 
nexed to France. In 1810, Dutch Brabant, Zealand, and the 
territory on the left of the Waal, were ceded to France. ‘The 
same year Louis resigned the crown in favour of his eldest 
son, and soon after, by a decree of the emperour, and a sena- 
tus consultum, the whole kingdom of Holland was annexed to 
France, as an integral part of the empire. Amsterdam was 
declared the third city of the empire. ‘This ancient repub- 
lick thus became entirely extinct. 

The thirteen cantons, with their associates and allies, called 
the Republick of Switzerland, had subsisted almost without 
any territorial or political change for nearly three centuries. 
The prevalence of revolutionary principles invited the French 
to invade the country in 1798, and nineteen states,—which had 
all been accustomed to the privilege of self government, and 
differed radically from one another in their modes of govern- 
ment, as well as in their habits and institutions, sonie of them 
being aristocratical, others democratick, and others morar- 
chical, and which were only bound together by treaties, 
without acknowledging any common head,—were constrained 


_to unite as a single republick, under a representative constitu- 


tion, one and indivisible. ‘The Helvetic Republick remained 
for five years the sport of factions, and exbausted by civil 
wars, during which, a great number of schemes of government 
were successively adopted and rejected. In 1803, fifty six 
deputies were despatched to Paris, who under the mediation of 
Buonaparte, with the assistance of four French senators, nom- 
inated by him, formed a new federative act, by which a new 
constitution was given to each of the nineteen cantons, modelled 
in part upon the ancient forms of government of each. and a 
general constitution was established, by which the whole were 
united in one confederation, with a general diet at the head of it. 
This constitution was immediately adopted. Its regulations 
were enforced, and quiet was preserved, by the sword of the 
mediator, so long as his power lasted. Geneva, the Valais, 
and Neufchatel, however, in the mean time were severed from 
the confederacy. 
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Spain, in the the year 1795, was obliged to purchase the res- 
toration of a part of her territory, (conquered by the republi- 
cans of France,) by the cession of her possessions in St. Do- 
mingo. in 1860, she ceded the province of Louisiana to 
France, which powcr, in April 1803, transferred it to the Unit- 
ed States. In 1801, she invaded Portugal, and at a peace, 
made soon after, obtained a cession of the fortress of Olivenza, 
with its territory, by which her boundary was extended in that 
quarter to the river Guadiana. In May 1808, King Charles 
IV, after having abdicated the throne in favour of his son Fer- 
dinand, and again resumed it, transferred the crown of Spain 
to the Emperour Napoleon, and to confirm the title of the lat- 
ter, all the Spanish princes made a formal release of their 
claims. In June, Napoleon placed the crown on the head of 
his brother Joseph. ‘These transactions were not confirmed 
by the Spanish nation, and a war ensued between the people 
ot Spain, (under governments voluntarily formed by them,) and 
France, which continued until the fall of Buonaparte. Most 
of the American provinces of Spain, in the mean time, formed 
temporary governments for themselves. 

Portugal,—though several times overrun by the French ar- 
mies,—with the exception of the cession of Olivenza, by the 
help of Great Britain preserved the integrity of her Europe- 
an territories ; but in November 1807, the royal family with- 
drew from Lisbon, the ancient capital, and established the 
royal court at Rio Janeiro in America. By this important 
event, Brazil, since raised to the dignity of a kingdom, has 
become the seat of the government, and the mother country 
is degraded to the rank of a province. <A part of Portuguese 
Guiana, ceded to France, was recovered at the peace of Amiens. 

Turkey suffered a considerable diminution of her territory 
by the cessions to Russia in 1792 and 1812. Her sway over 
parts of her territory has also been disputed by the Servians, 
the Wechabites, and several Pachas. Her influence in Eu- 
ropean politicks has consequently been much reduced. 

The theatres of the greatest changes,—the German empire. 
and the states of Italy.—remain yet to be noticed. To these 
however we can devote but a moment’s attention The states, 
which composed the empire, were to most purposes sovereign 
states, and stood nearly in the same relations to one another 
with the other states of Europe. They had been becoming 
yore and more independent of one another, ever since the 
peace of Westphalia ; yet they remained under a common su- 
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preme head, and the unity of the empire was preserved in the 
Aulic council at Vienna, in the perpetual dict of plenipotentia- 
ries from the different states at Ratisbon, and in the Imperi- 
al Chamber, constituting of a sort of law court for the empire, 
at Wetzlar. Although the decisions of these tribunals were 
slow, and extended to but a few of the objects of government, yet 
their authority was acknowledged by every member of the em- 
pire. We cannot go into a minute history of the destruction 
of this ancient fabrick. In the year 1806, a confederacy was 
formed, under the auspices of the French emperour, called 
the confederation of the Rhine, consisting of the southern 
German princes, and those on the Rhine, who then withdrew 
themselves from the empire. The Emperour Francis, upon 
this event, laid down the elective imperial crown of the holy 
Roman empire, and absolved all the members of the empire 
from the allegiance which they owed him in that capacity. 

‘The emperour had two years before taken the title of Heredi- 
tary Emperour of Austria, which has been recognized by all 
the powers of Europe. With the exception of the Hereditary 
states of the Emperour of Austria, and those of the king of 
Prussia, all the states of Germany, together with the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw, soon after this date became members of 
the Rhenish confederation. Buonaparte was acknowledged as 
the head of the confederation, by the title of Protector, and by 
the articles of the league, each state was bound to furnish a cer- 
tain contingent of troops, for every war in which France 
should be engaged. Four of the states of this confederation 
were raised ‘by Buonaparte, to the dignity of kingdoms, and 
several others received the title of Grand Duchy. 

In Italy every thing was changed, ‘The Duchies of Savoy 
and Piedmont, which formed the principal part of the territo- 
ries of the king of Sardinia, became extinct by the annexation 
of these territories to France. ‘The republick of Genoa, in 
the year 1797, was formed into a new gov ernment, under the 
protection of France, with the name of the Li gurian Republick. 


in 1805, the whole country was annexed to France. The 


king of Sardinia continued to reign over the island, from which 
he derives his title; the population of which amounted to about 
a sixth part of the inhabitants of all his hereditary domin- 
ions. "The Duchy of Parma, also, became extinct, by being 
merged in the French empire. The Grand Duchy of Tuscany 
was seized by Buonaparte, in the year 1801, erected .into a 
kingdom, and given to the prince of Parma. son of the duke of 
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Parma, in exchange for the Duchy of Parma, which was ceded 
to France. ‘The new kingdom received, on this occasion, the 
classical name of Etruria. After having enjoyed the regal 
dignity about seven years, the kingdom of Etruria, in the 
year 1807, became extinct, by being annexed to the French 
empire. ‘The republick of Lucca was, in the year 1805, erect- 
ed into a principality, and given’ by Buonaparte to his brother- 
in-law and sister, and together with the principality of Piom- 
bino, before given to them, remained under their government 
as a dependency of France. The Ecclesiastical states, be- 
sides Avignon and Venaisin, were, in the year 1797, dismem- 
bered of the legations of Bologna, Ferrara, and Romagna, 
embracing more than a third part of all the subjects of the 
Pope. In 1798, the Holy City became the seat of a new gov- 
ernment, called the Roman Republick. But the pope soon af- 


ter resumed his government, and continued to exercise it over. 


the remaining portion of his states for about ten years. In 
1808, a French army took possession of Rome, and put an 
end to the temporal power of the Pope. The eastern part of 
his dominions was incorporated with the kingdom of Italy, 
and in 1810, the western part, including the capital, was an- 
nexed to the French empire, the limits of which were thus ex- 
tended to the Appennine mountains and the borders of Naples. 

In the year 1797, Buonaparte,—after driving the Austrians 
from their possessions in Italy, called Austrian Lombardy, 
and consisting of the Duchies of Milan and Mantua,—by proc- 
lamation, in the name of the French republick, declared them 
free and independent, under the name of the Cisalpine Repub- 
lick. About the same time, the ancient republick of Venice 
was conquered by Buonaparte, and entirely struck out of the 
list of nations. The greater part of her territory was given 
to Austria, in exchange for Lombardy and the Netherlands, 
and the remainder was annexed to the Cisalpine Republick. 
This new and favourite state was also increased by the an- 
nexation to it of the Ecclesiastical Provinces of Bologna, Fer- 
vara, and Romagna, the Valteline, Chiavenna, and Bormio, 
and the Duchy of Modena. In 1802, this country received 
a new constitution, and with it the name of the Italian Repub- 
lick. Butin the year 1805, by a constitutional statute, the 
Italian republick was declared a kingdom, and Napoleon I, 
Emperour of France, was declared King of Italy. In the same 
year, by a decree of the emperour and king, prince Eugene 
was appointed Viceroy ; and in the year following, by another 
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decree, he was adopted as the son of the emperour, and his 
successour to the crown of Italy, in default of natural children. 
The whole of the Venetian states were soon after annexed to 
the kingdom of Italy, as were also, in 1807, the territories of 
the republick of Ragusa. In 1808, the kingdom was farther 
increased, by the annexation of Ancona, Urbino, Camerino, 
and Macerata, a part of the States of the Church. Thus the 
whole of Italy, with the exception of the kingdom of Naples, 
became about equally divided between the empire of France 
and the kingdom of Italy. 

The king of Naples oad Sicily was driven from the continen- 
tal part of | his dominions in the year 1799, and the people, with 
the aid of a French army, established the Parthenopean Repub- 
lick. The popular faction was, however, soon alter suppressed ; 
the French were defeated, and the king returned and resumed 
the government. But in 1806, the king was again compelled 
to withdraw his court to the island of Sicily, where he contin- 
ued his reign under the protection of the British fleet. The 
crown of Naples was given by Buonaparte to his brother Jo- 
seph, who held it until he was transferred to the throne of 


Spain, when he was succeeded by his brother-in-law Murat, 


who, on this occasion, resigned the Grand Duchy of Berg. 
The island of Sicily, which remained in the possession of the 
old king, embraced about a quarter part of the population of 
his kingdom. 

Thus, in the year 1812,—although Naples and Sicily were 
divided into two kingdoms, and the king of Sardinia main- 
tained the royal dignity in a fraction of his dominions,—the 
number of states in Europe, estimating the Rhenish confede- 
ration as one, was reduced to sixteen. Of the twenty six 
sovereign states, into which Europe was divided at the com- 
mencement of the French revolution, six were now wholly, 
and two others principally absorbed in the empire of France, 
and three more were embraced in the kingdom of Italy. Be- 
sides swaying the sceptre over these two countries, Buonaparte 


had placed on the heads of a brother and a brother-in-law the 


crowns of two other kingdoms, and as protector of the confed- 
eration of the Rhine, and mediator of the Helvetic Union, he 
commanded the resources of Germany and of Switzerland. 
The countries, thus under his control. contained about half 
the population of Europe. The republic ks of Europe, includ- 
ing those, which owed their origin to the French revolution, 
had become entirely extinct, and their territories had fallen 
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under the most arbitrary governments. Switzerland was the 
only country, in which the form of a republican government 
was retained. 

This change in the condition of the European world had 
been principally effected by the power of one man. On his 
fall, a counter revolution took place, founded on the general 
principle of restoring the old order of things. The territo- 
ries, which had been seized by Buonaparte, were, in general, 
taken possession of by their*former proprietors. But there 
were some cases, in which it was not possible to restore the 
old governments, and others, where it was not thought expedi- 
ent to restore to existing governments, all their old possessions. 
The boundaries to be allowed to France, and certain general 
principles for the re-establishment of the European Common- 
wealth, were fixed at the peace of Paris in 1814, but the defini- 
tive settlement of conflicting claims was made at the congress 
of all the powers of Europe, except Turkey and Naples, con- 
vened either in person. or by their representatives, at Vienna. 
The arrangements made at this Areopagus of sovereigns were 
announced from time to time in the commencement of the year 
1815, and immediately carried into effect. The delibera- 
tions of this congress were interrupted by the return of Buo- 
naparte from Elba, which event hastened their decisions and 
rendered some change in their dispositions ultimately neces- 
sary. 

By the peace of Paris. France was confirmed in the posses- 
sion of the territories held by her in 1792, including Avignon, 
with the addition of part of Savoy, Montpelier, and some 


small districts of the Netherlands on the northern border. 


All the colonies of France were restored by Great Britain, 
except the Isle of France and its dependencies, and Tebago and 
St. Lucia, France restored to Spain the part of St. Domin- 
go. ceded to her by the treaty of Basle. By the new treaty 
with France, made on the second restoration of the Bourbons, 
France retained its territory as it was in 1789, with Avignon, 
Montpelier, and the German enclaves ; but ceded Savoy, the 
territory on the Belgian border, the four garrisons of Landau, 
Sarre-Louis, Marienburg and Philippeville, and the govern- 
ment of Monaco. The kingdom is now divided into eighty 
six departments. Her principal colonies are Martinique, 
Guadaloupe, French Guiana, the Isle of Bourbon, and Pondi- 
cherry, all of which were restored to her by Great Britain at 
the peace of Paris. 
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Russia, in 1813, made peace with Persia, and cbtained a 
cession of Immerrette and Daghistan. In April 1815, by 
treaties with Prussia and Austria, confirmed by the generat 
act of the congress of Vienna, the emperour acquired the great- 
er part of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw,—with the title of 
Czar, king of Poland,—excepting, however, the part of the 
Grand Duchy lying westerly of the river Prosna, and a line 
drawn from the mouth of this river to near the city of Thorn, 
which was restored to the king of Prussia, under the title of 
the Grand Duchy of Posen. At the same time, Russia ceded 
back to Austria the part of Gallicia acquired by virtue of the 
treaty of Vienna in 1809. The new kingdom of Poland was 
given to Russia, on the condition that it should enjoy a distinct 
administration, and the emperour Alexander has since given 
to it a very liberal constitution. ‘The population of Russia, 
with these additions, amounts to about forty five millions of 
souls, 

Prussia, besides the Grand Duchy of Posen, received backs 
of the countries ceded by the treaty of Tilsit, the city and 
territory of Dantzic, and nearly all her former possessions 
in Germany. ‘To indemnify her for the principal part of her 
Polish possessions, now ceded to Russia, the king of Saxony 
was required to cede to her about half his kingdom, and she 
received besides a variety of other tracts of territory, princi- 
pally situated on the Rhine, including the town and territory 
of Wetzlar, the Duchies of Berg and Cleves, most of the 
Bishopricks*of Cologne and Munster, and the Duchy of West- 


‘phalia. The Prussian acquisitions on the Rhine were formed 


into the Grand Duchy of the Lower Rhine, and in conse- 
quence the king adds to his titles, that of Grand Duke. 
Since the dissolution of the Vienna congress, Prussia has made . 
several exchanges, by which her territories are rendered 
more compact. They are now all contiguous, excepting 
that the Grand Duchy of the Rhine is separated from the 
rest of the kingdom by Hanover, through which the king 
of Prussia is ‘entitled, by treaty, to maintain two milita- 
ry roads, Notwithstanding this division of the kingdom, 
the different provinces are much more compactly situated 
than formerly. ‘The territory of the kingdom is not quite so 
extensive as if was in 1806, but its population is about the 
same. In exchange for two and a half millions of Polish sub- 
jects, transferred to the Emperour Alexander, the king has 
Vol. VII. No. 1 8 
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acquired about the same number in Germany, besides receiv- 
ing back those, who were formerly under his dominion. 
‘The Emperour of Austria was recognized by the allied 
sovereigns,—in consequence of the renunciations in the treaty 
of Paris by France,—as legitimate sovereign of all the prov- 
inces and territories, which had formerly belonged to her, 
but which she had ceded by the treaties of Campo Formio, 
Luneville, Presburgh, and Vienna. Austria, therefore, enter- 
ed again into possession of Austrian and Venetian Istria, Dal- 
matia, the Venetian Isles of the Adriatic, the city of Venice, 
and the Venetian territories on the left of the Adidge, the 
Duchies of Milan and Mantua, called Austrian Lombardy. 
the principalities of Brixen and Trent, the Tyrol, the Voral- 
burg, Frioul, Montefalcone, Trieste, Carniola, Upper Carin- 
thia, Croatia, on the right of the Save, Fiume and the Hun- 
garian Littorale, and the district of Castua. The four circles 
of old Gallicia, ceded to Russia by the treaty of Vienna, were 
also restored. ‘There were besides ceded to Austria, the Val- 
feline, Chiavenna, and Bormio, which formerly belonged to the 
Canton of the Grisons, but were annexed by Buonaparte to 
the Cisalpine Republick. 'The territories, which formed the 
Republick of Ragusa, and some other small tracts of territo- 
ry, were annexed to the Austrian dommions. ‘The Italian 
provinces are placed under a distinct government, at the head 
of which is placed one of the archdukes, with the title of Vice- 
roy. By an ordinance, published at Lemberg in May last, 
it was declared that Austrian Poland, under the name of the 
Kingdom of Gallicia and Lodomiria, should have a constitu- 
tion of provincial states—the states to be formed of the cler- 
gy, two classes of nobles, and citizens. The population of 
Austria, at present, is about twenty eight millions. 
Great Britain is reinstated in possession of the electorate of 


- Hanover, which has been raised to the rank of a kingdom ; 


and the King of Great Britain bears, in addition to bis other 
titles, that of King of Hanover. Several transfers of territo- 
ry have been made, much to the advantage of the new king- 
dom. The King of Great Britain, as King of Hanover, is a 
member of the Germanic confederation. Great Britain has 
also acquired the sovereignty of the Republick of the Ionian 
Islands, the internal government of which, however, belongs 
to the people of those islands. Heligoland and Malta also re- 
main to Great Britain, as do the late French colonies of the 
Isle of France and its dependencies, and St. Lucia, Tobago 
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and the late Dutch colonies of the Cape of Good Hope, Ber- 
bice, Demarara, and Essequibo. ‘Vhe other conquests of 
Great Britain, during the war, have been restored to their 
ancient proprietors. They have lately reduced to subjection 
the King of Kandy, and obtained the sovereignty of the whole 
Island of Ceylon. We have not spoken of the progress of the 
British dominion in India, because, in the short space we 
should be able to devote to it, we should not give any intelli- 
gible account of it. They have, however, either entirely con- 
quered or made tributary to them, a great number of the na- 
tive princes of that country, so that their dominion in India, 
cither limited or absolute, embraces a population of forty mill- 
ions of souls. 
_ Sweden, by the treaty of Kiel, obtained from Denmark a 
cession of Norway, in exchange for Swedish Pomerania and 
the island of Rugen in Germany. ‘This transfer the people 
of Norway attempted to resist, and, acknowledging Prince 
Christian, son of the King of Denmark, as their sovereign, 
declared themselves independent. They were, however, re- 
duced by force, and a new constitution was accepted by the 
diet of Norway, by which the rights of the people are secured, 
and the kingdom is united with that of Sweden, under the 
same king, but to enjoy a separate administration, and to have 
its own legislature. By this constitution, the King has the 
right of raising armies, making war and peace, making trea- 
ties, and sending and receiving ambassadors. The acquisi- 
tion of Norway is more than an equivalent to the king of Swe- 
den for the loss of Finland. ‘The laws prescribe the mode in 
which, when there shall be no presumptive heir to the crown, 
one may be named, who shall be entitled to the succession in 
the same manner as a natural heir. : | 
Denmark transferred her new acquisitions of Pomerania 
and Rugen, which were remote from her other dominions, to 
Prussia, in exchange for that part of the Duchy of Lauen- 


burgh, situated on the right bank of the Elbe, which Hanover 


had lately ceded to Prussia. This small Duchy affords but 
an imperfect compensation for the kingdom of Norway, yet, 
as it adjoins the Duchy of Holstein, it is a convenient-and 
valuable appendage to the kingdom. These two Duchies make 
the King of Denmark a member of the Germanic confedera- 
tion, and entitle him to a voice in the diet of Frankfort. | 

One of the most important features of the new constitution 
of Europe, is the erection of the new kingdom of the Nether 
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lands, consisting of the territories, which formed the Republick 
of the United Provinces, and the Belgie Provinces, commonly 
known by the name of the Austrian Netherlands, together with 
the Bishoprick of Liege. The crown of this kingdom is heredita- 
ry in the family of the late Stadtholder, aid lrince of Orange, 
The constitution of government is modelled in some measure 
after that of Great Britain. The Duchy of Luxemburgh is 
annexed to this kingdom, by virtue of which, the king, as 
Duke of Luxemburgh, is a member of the Germanic Con- 
federation. ‘This kingdom is a very rich and populous coun- 
try, though small in extent. ‘The number of inhabitants ex- 
ceeds five millions, 

Switzerland has been newly organized. Three new states, 
or cantons—the Valais, Geneva, and Neufchatel—have been 
added to the confederacy, which now consists of twenty two 

members, and the whole have entered into a treaty with the 
allied powers, by which the latter acknowledge their indepen- 
dence, and guaranty their neutrality. Spain, Portugal, and 
Turkey have suffered no material territorial changes since 
the year 1812. Ferdinand VII. holds the crown of Spain by 
virtue of the abdication of his father, in 1808. He resumed 
the throne after the fall of Buonaparte, in 1814. The Prince 
of Portugal, who had been many years Regent, in consequence 
of the incapacity of the queen, obtained the acknowledgment 
of the Brazils as a kingdom in 1815, and in the year follow- 
ing, on the death of his mother, succeeded to the throne. The 
allied powers, by the act of the congress of Vienna, declared it 
reasonable, that Spain should restore to Portugal the city and 
territory of Olivenza, but Spain for a long time refused to 
comply with their recommendation on this subject. Portugal 
restored to France French Guiana, to the river Oyapock ; but, 
on the other side of her Brazilian dominions, a Portuguese 
army has taken possession of Montevideo, and that part of the 

Spanish Province of La Plata, north of the river La Plata. 

A review of the changes that have taken place in the Spanish 

Colonies, which have asserted their independence, we must 

reserve for some future occasion, We can here merely ob- 

serve, that the Vice-royalty of La Plata, and the Captain 

Generalship of Chili, ave the only provinces in which the king 

jias not preserved some shadow of authority. 

The German Empire has not been restored, but the Ger- 

manic Confederation has been established in its place. This 
confederation consists of the sovereign princes and free towns 
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of Germany, together with the empire of Austria, and the kings 
of Prussia, Great Britain, Denmark, and Netherlands, for 
their possessions in Germany. Its object is the maintenance 
of the security of Germany, and the independence and invio- 
lability of the confederated states. ‘The members are all equal 
in rights, and all are represented—the eleven larger states, in- 
dividually, and the small states and free citics in six classes,— 
at the federative diet, in which the whole number of voices is 
seventeen. Austria, whose German states include a third part 
of the ancient empire, presides at the diet, but, in other re- 
spects, has but an equal voice. ‘The diet is permanent, to sit 
at Frankfort on the Maine, and cannot adjourn for mere than 
four months. It is entrusted with establishing the civil and 


political relations of the confederated states, and with the de- 


fence, not only of Germany in general, but of each individual 
state. ‘ihe diet has been recently employed in fixing the mili- 
tary establishment of the confederation. ‘The whole number 
of the inhabitants of Germany is about twenty nine millions, 
but nearly two thirds of these are under the dominion of Au- 
stria, Prussia, Great Britain, Denmark and the Netherlands, 
a principal part of whose territories are out of the limits of 
the ancient empire. ‘The number of other princes and cities, 
recognized as sovereign, is thirty three, and the population 
amounts to about ten millions. The states of three of these, 
Bavaria, Saxony and Wurtemburgh, are styled king¢doms— 
the others are known by titles of a lower rank, The offices 
of emperour and elector ave become extinct, and the division 
of the empire into circles is entirely obsolete. Many of the 
individual states have suffered considerable changes. The 
King of Saxony has been punished for his adherence to Buo- 
naparte, by being deprived not only of the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw, but of half his hereditary states. Saxony is now the 
smallest kingdom in Europe. 

The present political condition of Italy is easily understood. 
Lombardy and Venice, with nearly the same boundaries as 
when they were possessed by Austria and the Venetian Repub- 
lick in 1789, now belong to the Austrian empire, and are un- 
der a distinct administration. The Duchy of Tuscany,—which 
from the year 1801, until it was incorporated with France, 
bore the name of Kingdom of Etruria,—returned in conse- 
quence of the peace of Paris, to Ferdinand LI. who succeeded 
his father Leopold I. in 1790. His title has since been aug- 
inented to that of Grand Duke. ‘The Duchy of Modeua re- 
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turned, at the peace of Paris, to the family of the late Duke of 
Modena, who was expelled from Italy on the establishment of 
the Cisalpine Republick. 

The Duchy of Parma and Placentia, instead of returning 
to the Spanish line, was given at the peace of Paris to the 
Archduchess Maria Louisa, wife of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
and herson, But in exchange for Parma and Placentia, the 
Duchess of Parma, also named Maria Louisa, widow of 
the late prince royal of Parma, afterwards King of Etruria, 
was invested by the allied sovereigns, with the Duchy of Lucca. 
This Duchy consists of the territories of the ancient republick, 


which Suonaparte gave as a principality to one of his sisters. | 


Piedmont and Savoy are restored to the king of Sardinia, and 
the ancient republick of Genoa is made a part of the same 
kingdom. ‘The States of the Church have been restored, with 
the exception of some inconsiderable tracts of territory in 
France and on the left bank ofthe Po. The kingdom of Na- 
ples, by treaty with Austria made a short time before the fall 
of Buonaparte, was guaranteed to Murat, but this treaty was 
broken by his hostile movements in the beginning of the follow- 
ing year, and the kingdom was soon after restored to Ferdi- 
nand [Y. the old king of the Two Sicilics. The little repub- 
lick of St. Marino, preserves its existence, and is the eighth 
and last of the states of Italy. 

The only European state, which remains to be mentioned, 
is the free city of Cracow. This Polish city, at the partition 
of 1795, fell under the dominion of Austria, with the province 
of West Gallicia. At the peace of Vienna, in 1809, it was 
annexed to the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. But by the act of 
the congress of Vienna, it was declared permanently a free, 
independent, and strictly neutral city, under the protection of 
Russia, Austria and Prussia. In May 1815, a treaty was en- 
tered into by these three powers, in which the privileges to be 
enjoyed by this city, and the conditions, on which it receives its 
independence and neutrality, are particularly described. The 


inhabitants of this new state are estimated at sixty one thousand. * 


The present number of independent states in Europe, includ- 
ing the little republicks of St. Marino, Cracow, and the Ionian 
Islands, and considering the Germanic Confederation as a 
single state, is twenty three. But two thirds of the inhabitants 
of Europe are subjects of the five largest states ; and the other 
third are very unequally divided between the seven secondary 
states, the thirty three minor states of the Germanic Confed- 
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eration; the eight states of Italy, and the two republicks of Cra- 
cow and the Ionian Islands. 

Whether this distribution of power is likely to be perma- 
nent, and calculated to preserve the tranquillity of Europe, 
or whether the world has gained any thing in the hope of 
future security and repose, are interesting inquiries, which we 
are not able at present to pursue. We have only leisure to ob- 
serve, that all the powers of the first order, except France, 
have increased in the extent of their dominions, population 
and resources ; but on the other hand, the small states are not 
so Closely allied, and so intimately dependent on particular large 
states, as they were before the French revolution. Several of 
the states have acquired more. natural and convenient bounda- 
ries, and their territories are in a less degree intermixed. The 
states of the first order, with the exception of Russia, are 
more nearly equal in power and resources than formerly, and 
Russia, the only apparently dangerous power, is remote from 
the small states whom she would be most likely to bind to her 
yoke, and separated from the rest of Europe by the two 
states, who have the strongest interest, and are the most able 
to keep a check upon her ambition. On the whole, there does 
not appear to be any thing in the present distribution of pow- 
er, Which ought to discourage the hope of a long period of se- 
curity from the miseries of conquest and revolution. There 
is no one sovereign, who can, with any rational confidence, as- 
pire to universal dominion, or even any material increase of 
his power. On the contrary, if the several states act from a 


principle of enlightened self interest, or even of prudent am-_ 


bition, it is not in the power of any one of the number, to assume 


more than his part in the political system, or to disturb the | 


general welfare. No political arrangements can afford a se- 
curity against the disasters to result from the future improvi- 
dent or unprincipled administration of important states. It is 
sufficient for us, that there is nothing in the present political 


constitution of that portion of the world, on which the welfare | 


of mankind most depends, which need excite in us any serious 
apprehensions of the renewal of those calamities, which have 
been lately brought to a close. 
We might here proceed to give a review of the geographi- 
cal changes in the United States, and of the improvements, 
which have been made in the knowledge of our own country. 
This would be a very interesting subject of inquiry, from 
ihe satisfactory progress we have made, and the flatter- 
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ing view, the inquiry would give of our resources and pros- 
pects. But the cursory review, we could at present give of | 
the subject, would confine us to @ recapitulation of what is 
within every one’s knowledge. We proceed, therefore, to a 
more particular consideration of the work before us. 

‘To form a proper estimate of the character of the work, we 
must first consider, what is its object, and how much it ought 
to accomplish. It is intended as a book of general reference, 
for information respecting places of every description in all 
parts of the globe. As it is designed for general use, it ought 
not to be expected, that the accounts of the different places 
should be very full, but facts should be judiciously selected, ac- 
cording to their importance to an American reader, and stated 
with precision, These should be drawn from the most authentick 
sources, and in all cases the most recent authorities should be 
consulted. Recent events should be stated more particularly 
than those of a remote period, because they are more likely 
to be objects of importance or curiosity to the reader. In alf 
cases, the present state of the places described should be given 
as distinctly as possible. Countries, which have no present 
political existence, and occupy a place only in history, should 


be described in more brief and general terms than the states - 


into which the world is now divided. 

‘We have already declared our opinion of the industry and 
fidelity. with which this work, in general, is executed, and of 
the difficulties with which the author had to struggle. So far 
as he was furnistied with materials in other geographical works, 
the labour of abridging, comparing and selecting appears to 
have been faithfully “and judiciously performed. But i in the state 
in which he found these works, we think it was incumbent on 
him to search farther, and to supply their imperfections from 
other materials. He should have carefully studied the history 
of Europe for the last thirty years, all the treaties, which have 
any concern with territorial changes, should have been con- 
sulted, and the statistical publications of the different countries 
examined, Crutwell’s Gazetteer, which appears to have been 
made the ground work of the present publication, was telera- 
bly accurate for the period when it was published, but nothing 
in the political world at that time was considéred as on a perma- 
nent footing. and—probably in part for this reason, and in part 
for want of satisfactory information,—the late changes were 
stated by him in very brief and indefinite terms. In the pre- 
sent work, the changes since that date are in most cases either 
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not noticed at all, or are described still more indefinitely and 
imperfectly. We are aware of the great labour and difficul- 
ty of executing, in a satisfactory manner, this portion of the 
work, but the author, had he taken time for it, is fully com- 
petent to the task, and the publick will expect of him that in 
another edition of his book, he faithfully perform it. 
Wecannot go into particulars to explain the deficiency, which 
we complain of. It may be sufficiently understood when we 
say, that it would furnish little aid in drawing the outline of the 
changes in Europe, which we have presented in the preced- 
ing pages. When the changes are mentioned, it is often in 
too general and indistinct terms to render the information of 
much use. Whenever a district is detached from ene coun- 
try and annexed to another, we Wish to be informed of the 
mode of the transfer, the date, and the amount of territory 
and population transferred. We have, in this work, but a 
very imperfect view of the reorganization of the European 
Commonwealth, on the fall of Buonaparte. Many changes 
are represented as the acts of the Vienna Congress, which 
were, in fact, but the resumption of territories by their former 
sovereigns on the termination of the power of the general usur- 
per. The recent changes are not, in most instances, so par- 
ticularly stated, as changes of less importance, made some 
centuries ago. ‘The reader might reasonably expect, that a 
work of this size, published more than two years after the 
adjournment of the Congress of Vienna, should furnish, in 
preference to every thing else, the details of historical events 
belonging to the subject, which have taken place since the 
date ef all other publications of the kind. It is to learn the 
present state of the world, in the particulars in which it dif- 
lers from its condition as described in former publications, 


these particulars, in which it is most deficient. 

By way of illustrating these objections, we copy from the 
work the article on Saxony, which we wish, however, should 
be considered as by no means a fair specimen of the. general 
character of the work. 


‘ Saxony, kingdom, composed of the dutchy of Saxony, the great- 
er part of the margravate of Meissen, a part of the Vogtland, and 
the north part of Thuringia, Lusatia, and a part of the country of 
Henneberg. The country abounds in grain, pulse, legumes, and 
Fruit ; hops, flax, hemp, tobacco, anniseed, wead, &c.3 wine is 
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made in Meissen. The forests are considerable, which yield tim- 
ber and pitch. Coals are found in several places, and the mines 
are of great importance; in which are found silver, copper, tin, 
lead, iron, cinnabar, quicksilver, antimony, bismuth, arsenic, differ- 
ent kinds of precious stones, as diamonds, topazes, rubies, ame- 
thysts, jaspers, &c. with quarries of various sorts of marble. ‘The 
principal rivers are the Elbe, Elster, Mulda, and Saal. It is in 
general well cultivated, and populous; it contains upwards of 
200 towns, and near 5000 villages. Saxony was the nursery 
of the reformation, introduced by Luther, which is now the 
prevailing religion, Ambition to be king of Poland induced the 
elector to become a Roman Catholic, but he engaged himself 
and successors not to introduce any alterations in the church, 
worship, ceremonies, universities, or schools. The arts and 
sciences are flourishing in “Saxony, and the manufactures are 
numerous of thread, linen, porcelain, glass, cutlery, carpets, vel- 
vet, and muslins.—In the beginning of 1807, Saxony was erected 
intoa kingdom, and Frederic Augustus 1V. duke and elector, was 
crowned the first king. Saxony, without including Lusatia, is di- 
vided into seven circles and two bishoprics ; the circles are those 
of Saxony, or the Electoral, Thuringia, Meissen, Leipsic, Erzge- 
birg, Vogtland, and Neustadt; the bishoprics are Merseburg 
and Naumburg. In 1792, by Hoeck’s calculation, there were 
2,104,320 inhabitants. 

‘ By the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, nearly one half the king- 
dom of Saxony was given to Prussia. The population, according 
to the present limits, is estimated at 1,183,000. Dresden is the 
capital.’ 


_ Although it is stated in the two last sentences of this arti- 
cle, that about half the kingdom has been ceded to Prussia, 
the general description refers, entirely, to the state‘of it before 
that cession was made, or rather, its condition fifty years ago, 
and there is nothing to show what parts of the country now 
remain to the King of Saxony. In fact, a very small part of 
the description, as applicable to the present kingdom, is cor- 
rect. The whole of the Duchy of Saxony, Thuringia, the 
county of Henneberg, Lower Lusatia, and half of Upper Lu- 
satia were, in May 1815, transferred to Prussia, and the 
King of Prussia was permitted, in consequence, to add to his 
titles, those of Duke of Saxony, Landgrave of Thuringia, 
Margrave of the two Lusatias, and Count of Henneberg. 
The river Saal flows through no part of the present Saxon 
kingdom, and of the seven circles mentioned above, the circle 
Electoral, Thuringia, and Neustadt, as well as the two Bish- 
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oprics of Merseburg and Naumburg, are entirely without 
the present boundaries. Saxony was raised to the dignity of 
a kingdom by the treaty of Posen, December 11, 1806, and 
was, by the same treaty, admitted to the confederation of the 
Rhine. | 

There are instances in this book, in which Duchies, Princi- 
palities, Bishoprics, and Lordships, are descr ibed as if now 
existing, which, in fact, have become extinct, and have no place 
but in history. ‘There are frequent instances in which small 
tracts of territory, that have been transferred frem one country 
to another, are set down to the country of which it has ceased 
to make a part. For example, Derbent is represented as 
belonging to Persia, and Bessarabia to ‘Turkey, whereas, both 
are annexed to the Russian empire. ‘The fortresses of Landau, 
Sarre Louis, Philippeville, and Marienberg, ceded by the last 
treaty of Paris, are, nevertheless, set down to France. ‘The 
Island of Rugen, and the late Swedish Pomerania, which were 
ceded to Denmark in exchange for Norway, and aiterwards 
by Denmark ceded to Prussia in exchange for the Duchy of 
Luneberg, are given as a part of the Danish territories. Of 
the successive transfers of Luneberg from Hanover to Prus- 
sia, and from Prussia to Denmark, there is no notice. These 
we give as examples of defects, which, although individually 
not very important, and although few.in proportion to the 
number of articles in the book, are yet so numerous as ma- 
terially to diminish its value. 

The revolutionary name #iruria is retained throughout the 
work, as designating the Grand Duchy of Tuscany. ‘The 
name has properly no place in modern geography or history, 
except as it is applied to that period of the history of Tusca- 
ny, When it was governed as a kingdom, by the house of Par- 
ma, between the years 1801 and 1808. Yet Leghorn is call- 
ed, by Mr. Worcester, a city of Etruria. 


We do not wish to dwell upon these small defects, in this 


work, because we have not time on the other hand, to point 
out its merits, which certainly preponderate., It contains a 
great mass of information, digested i in a very compact form, 
and stated, generally, with precision and accuracy. It contains 
a vast number of articles, beyond what the common reader 
would suppose that the world could afford. Yet it ought not 
to be supposed, that these two volumes describe all the places 
in the world, To attempt this, would be an unavailing labour. 
The index to the Topographical and Military Map of Germa- 
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ny alone, in which each name occupies but half a line, fills 
two large and closely printed octavo volumes. It cannot, 
therefore, be expected that not merely an index, but a descrip- 
ticn of all the places in the world, should be embraced within 
a compass suiied to the views of common readers. Still, these 
two volumes contain a greater number of names, than any 
work of the kind we know of, and these are generally select- 
ed with discretion, 

Many of the articles, relating to this country, are evidently 
written from original materials, carefully collected by the au- 
thor. It is in these articles, that the marks of his care and 
labour are most conspicuous. ‘The descriptions of places here, 
are generally corrected, according to the changes that have 
taken place. to avery recent date. This remark, however, 
we cannot apply to the southern. part of our continent. The 
work furnishes no account of the revolutions that have taken 
place in South America, nor have we observed a line to show 
that the Spanish provinces have not all remained quietly un- 
der the royal yoke. It, perhaps, does not come within the 
plan of the work to give an account of the civil wars that have 
distressed those countries ; but the total, and apparently per- 
manent changes of government in some of the provinces, and, 
indeed, all entire revolutions, might fairly have found a place in 
it. As a specimen of the articles, which appear to be entirely 
original, we extract the following. 


* Cambridge, p—t. Middlesex co. Mass. 3 WNW. Boston. Lon. 
71.7. W. Lat. 42. 23. N. Pops 2323. It is pleasantly situated on 
the river Charles, and contains, a court house, a jail, a state arsenal, 
a printing office, three houses of public worship—two for Congrega- 
tionalists, and one for Episcopalians : and a celebrated University. 
The courts for the county are held alternately here and at Con- 
cord. The court house and jail are situated on Lechmere’s Point, 
a mile from Boston, with which there is a connexion by a bridge 
across Charles river. One of the Congregational meeting houses 
is at the flourishing village, called Cambridge-Port, which is con- 
nected with Boston by another bridge across the same river. 

‘ Harvard College, or as it is now usually styled, the University 
in Cambridge, was founded in 1638, It is very richly endowed, 
and with regard to funds, library, professorships. and various lit- 
erary advantages, is the first institution of the kind in America. 
Tt has five large brick edifices, or hails, styled Harvard, Hollis, 
Stoughton, Massachusetts, and Holworthy Halls. Harvard hall 
contains the library, philosophical apparatus, museum, and cabi- 
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net of minerals. ‘The others are appropriated to the accommoda- 
tion of students. There is also a spacious and most elegant stone 
edifice, containing a chapel, dining halls, and lecture rooms. A 
large and expensive astronomical observatory is about to be erected 
on an eminence, to the east of these buildings. A botanical gar- 
den, which belongs to the institution, contains a very valuable 
and extensive collection of plants. The library contains about 
20,000 volumes, The philosophical apparatus exceeds every 
other of the kind in America. There are belonging to the uni- 
versity, in its several departments, a president, 20 professors, 
and 4 tutors. The number of undergraduates is, at present, 
280. The course of education requisite in order to obtain the first 
degree in arts, in this university, as in American colleges gener- 
ally, is completed in four years. 

The Theological Department has been lately organized on an 
extensive scale. Graduates of other colleges may be admitted to 
share in all the benefits of this institution. The regular course oi 
instruction is completed in three years; and provision is made 
for the partial support of such students as may need assistance. 
The members attend public or private Jectures of professors, on 
divinity, ecclesiastical history and church polity, pastoral du- 
ties, bibiical criticism, natural theology, the septuagint, oriental 
languages, moral philosophy, intellectual philosophy, and pulpit 
eloquence.—The Law Department has likewise been lately or- 
ganized and the new arrangements are expected soon to go into 
extensive operation. 

‘ The lectures of the medical department are principally deliv- 
ered in Boston, where there has been lately erected, for the ac- 
commodation of this institution, a spacious and elegant edifice of 
stone, which contains a separate library of 4000 volumes. In this 
department there are 6 professors, who deliver lectures on mate- 
ria medica, anatomy, surgery, obstetrics, theory and practice of 
medicine, chemistry and botany.’ 


Art. I1V.—Readings on Poetry. By Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
and Maria Edgeworth. Boston; Wells & Lilly, 1816. 


Tue character of different periods of society varies almost 
as much as the seasons, and, perhaps, to the same uses, It 
has its times of darkness and storms, when the violent pas- 
sions are abroad, and the milder affections are beaten down, 
and lie broken and perishing. But the seeds of good feelings 
do not decay, nor do the fast and strong roots of principle 
turn to rottenness. The gloom passes off, and the attachments 
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of the heart shoot up in young and healthful hopefulness ; and 
the sterner virtues, that had stood out in the stir and violence, 
alone and naked, are again clothed in honour. In time, all 
changes again ; the tender soon die, and the honours of the 
strong fade and fall off, and all is left bare, and calm, and 
cold. Men undergo such changes in passing through the dif- 
ferent stages of society, that the last of the same nation be- 
come the very opposite of the first. Where they were once 
daring and hardy, we now find them cautious and enervated ; 
and where were those who sprung up in the warmth of the 
feelings, and grew vigorous in the strife and shake of the pas- 
sions, there we now see men, slow to be moved, and quick to 
calculate, reasoners in their love, and prudent in their hate. 

These alterations are not only seen abroad in the world, but 
run into all the pursuits of our minds. Besides holding an in- 
fluence over our daily conduct, our studies and retired refiec- 
tions are guided by them ; and these, again, send us forth 
among men, tempered and cast anew. 

Thus mutually operating. in an age of simple and natural 
manners, there was an absence of art in its literature. You 
seemed to be looking into the very minds of its authors, and 
even in their conceits there was an air of good nature and 
honest playfulness, which put you at ease, and begat a kind 
of companionable acquaintance. You never stood upon cere- 
mony ; nor was an author’s book a court dress for his thoughts 
and feelings. So nigh did he come to plain truth in descrip- 
tions of outward things, that, instead of feeling that you were 
looking at nature through another’s eyes, you forgot that you 
were not with him amidst the scenes he was describing—you 
felt on your hand the coolness of the dark, green, polished 
leaves as you caught at them bending to the ¢ breathing wind,’ 
and heard, 


‘Soft rumbling brookes, that gentle slumbler drew.’ 


With a change in literature, went along a change of man- 
ners : and with the natural, and vigorous, and chivalrous, and 
marvellous in books, was laid by a marked and free conduct 
in life. Then came profession for sincerity ; the heartless- 
ness of wit, for tle feeling of genius, and an ingenious and 
curious finishing of forced thoughts, and an artificial orna- 
menting of dim images, for strong and simple reflections, and 
figures as distinct as those of nature, and attired in her eter- 
nal beauties. The world, at last, grew tired of this excess of 
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artifice ; every thing they saw, or touched, was tarnished with 
its paltry daubings till the senses ached at it ; its mannered 
trickery became stale and common ; and its faded tawdriness 
was, in the end, thrown into a corner, a fashionless cast-off. 

To this has succeeded a time of dull tranquillity—a solemn 
parade of reason, holding boastful dominion over passions too 
feeble for rebellion, and laying restrictions upon the wander- 
ings of earth-bound and sluggish imaginations. Instinctive 
actions are holden dangerous—we are made mere reasoning 
machines, unmoved by natural impulses; and instead of quick- 
ening the growth of the fancy and imagination along with rea- 
son, they are cut off as profitless shoots, which would overtop 
and dwarf the judgment. In our new-gotten zeal for the use- 
ful, we overlook our mixed condition ; not considering that 
every sinless quality of the heart, and every faculty of the 
mind, is bestowed on us for good—that the romantick may 
give a warmth and action to feelings dulled in the tame busi- 
ness of the world ; and that reachings after qualities higher 
than our Common natures, may shed a pure exa!tation of spirit 
over us, Which will brighten and make glad the humblest ac- 
tions and relations of our lives. We are freshened and restored 
by the marvellous ; and looking on finely touched beauties, opens 
us to innocent cheerfulness and a tenderness of heart, which 
keep kindred movement with all about us. This gives an 
exhilarating variety to society, which makes us better pleased 
with each other, and with ourselves. Life is crowded with 
homely duties ; and far reaching calculations, and untiring la- 
bour must procure, and hold its comforts, But, surely, this 
is not an age marked by the want of such virtues, nor are 
our sins those of over wrought imagination, or untamed pas- 
sions. The armour of knights errant may rust by the wall 
for all us ; nor do we hear of such lovers as blessed the days 
of Mrs, Lucy Hutchinson, when one became enamoured of 


the bare description of a woman, and sighed out his life, kiss- 


ing her little foot-print on Richmond Hill. 

This state of things, would not so much alarm the lovers of 
the natural, were it confined to ¢ grown folks ;’ for nature has 
a self restoring power, and would grow up, and spread again, 
with the generation that is coming on; and the mingling of 
unforced with cultivated beauties, would come to be loved in 
things and characters. But we have foreseen and proyided 
agaist this change. We have not only piled system upon 
system for our own defence, but c-:r children, too, are train- 
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ing up for the contest. In their dwarfish and tender infancy, — 
they are clad in the heavy and hard panoply of reason, as if hers. 


they were surrounded by outraging passions, wild and gloomy 


superstitions, murderous giants, and fiendish ougres. A se- 


verer contest, and a meaner servitude, threaten them—cunning, 
watchful selfishness, and petty envyings, and, even in their 
better deeds, an impertinent intermeddling with the rights of 
others ; and an ostentatious show of charities, and a self con- 
sequence in doing good. 

- Amidst the multitude of mankind, it is the mean vices that 
are numerous, and have free play—that enter too deeply into 
them, and are too thoroughly engrained, to be reasoned out. 
Opposite passions must be brought into the contest—self sac- 
rificing love—ardent longings after far-off excellences. and all 
glimpses of forms and undefined creations, that live and move 
in the beautiful and glorious spectacles of warmed imagina- 
tions. ‘These need not bear down, or harm the judgment ; but 
in proud subjection, give it strength, and widen its dominions. 
The mind that sometimes passes out from the commonness of 
life into ideal wonders, will come back better fitted to under- 
stand the world, and with a deeper relish for the repose of 
reality. 

But, by the present system, the strong passions of chil- 
dren are to be cut off—no high excitements are to be set in 
their way—the little creatures are scarcely allowed to feel, 
until they can explain why, and how, they are moved ; and they 
are taught to analyse their passions, till they are wasted away 
in the tiresome process. We seem to forget. that after all our 
attempts, they must grow up the subjects of some kind of sen- 
sations ; and that, if we root out the great, we are only making 
way for the petty feelings—that the reason will be perverted 
by selfishness, if it is not sometimes lighted up by a chivalrous 
generosity ; and that, untaught indignation, may often prove 
as great a safeguard against vice, as laboured reason. Their 
light emotions and excursive fancies are taught to pause, till 
all that has connexion with them are vainly attempted to be 
duly explained and understood ; and their kindling ardour is 
put out, lest it should throw a false glare over objects, and 
what was intended to strengthen, and give eternal freshness 
to character, is destroyed, lest it should warm into existence, 
along with all the good it might bring, some short lived errors 
of our early years. 


We have become too oiicious in our helps to children. 
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Enough is not left to the workings of nature, and to impres- 
‘sions and tints too exquisite and delicate for any hands but 
hers. With a vain and vulgar ignorance, we distort the char- 
J acter she was silently and slowly moulding into beauty, till it 
is formed to our narrow and false taste. Anxious lest the 
clearness of their reason should be dimmed, their minds 
are never left to work their own way through the obscure ; 
but ever burning lights are held up before them. They are 
~ not indulged in the conjectural, but all is anticipated and over- 
done. We do not enough consider, that often times, the very 


errours into which they fall, through a want of thorough knowl- 


~ edge of what they see or read, brings the invention into action ; 
~ and thus gives a life to the mind which will survive, when those 
' errours are removed and forgotten. Children may reason 
- well, as far as their knowledge carries them along, and 
their reason may still preside over what their imagination sup- 


plies. 
An over anxiety to make of babies, little matter-of-fact men, 


q and unbreeched philosophers, will add but little to their sum 


of knowledge in after life, and nothing to that faculty which 


~ teaches them to consider and determine for themselves, and 


begets that independent wisdom, without which their heaped 
up knowledge is but an incumbrance. A child, now, ‘learns 
by heart? how a shoe is made, from the flaying of the ox for 
the leather, to the punching the last hole ; and can give the 
best of reasons for its being so made, when it had much 
better be chasing a rainbow. Such a system may make in- 
quisitive, but not wide ranging minds. It kills the poetry of 
our character, without enlarging our philosophy ; and will 
hardly make us worthier members of society, or give us the 
humble compensation of turning out better mechanicks. 

We do not mean by this, that those faculties and acquisi- 
tions, Which rank as the merely useful, should not be cultivated 
with care ; but that they should be mingled with, and partially 
concealed amidst the growth of higher powers. For it is not 
those alone that send a healing influence up through society ; 
but the latter, too, shine out over the world, and in their splen- 
dour is warmth, and life, and joy. Poetry is no less necessary 
to society, than well ordered industry ; and feelings, akin to 
it in the lowest of our race, will lift up their thoughts, and 
purify their hearts. Society should be like the earth about us, 
where the beautiful, the grand, and the humble, lie spread-out. 
and running into each other. 

Vol. VII. No, 1. 10 
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We have been led to these remarks, by associating whatever 
Miss Edgeworth writes, not only with her system of education, 
but with the bad models formed on her system, which may be 
seen in the families of her admirers. Children may be met 
with every day, very knowing in all the mechanick arts, and 
the chemistry of cookery. ‘The principles of boiling a tea- 
kettle—making tea, and making bread and butter, (which they 
should be eating contentedly, in silence,) are very orderly de- 
tailed. We do not mean to throw upon our author the errours 
of her disciples ; but it will be gathered from what we have 
said, that we think she has errours of her own. 

She appears to us, to have considered socicty too narrowly ; 
to have allowed too little to the difference of situation ; to have 
confined herself too closely to but a part of our faculties ; and 
not to have attended enough, to the variety of individual char- 
acters. Wedo not say that she has inculcated the doctrine 
that all minds and dispositions should be reduced to one rule, 
but that she has not denied it with sufficient distinctness. 
She should have urged the language of her great master, Locke, 
* Every one’s natural genius should becarried as far as it could ; 
but to attempt the putting another upon him, will be but labour 
in Vain ; and wlhiat is so plastered on, will at best sit but unto- 
wardly, and have always hanging to it the ungracefulness of 
constraint and affectation.’ 

It is quite time that we said something upon the book before 
us. It is entitled « Readings on Poetry,’ not because the 
commentaries go to explain the poctical character of the text, 
except in a few places, and those mest lamely executed ; but 
because they give the meaning of certain words which happen 
to be found in the poetical extracts. It is just the reverse of 
Johnson’s quarto Dictionary, where words are defined, and 
the quotations follow as illustrations. Here you have an ex- 
tract from Gray or Wharton, and then a long string of defini- 
tions, for the most part, of very common words, in a truly un- 
poetical and lexicographical style. It would, no doubt, be 
quite as entertaining, and a little more instructive, to have 
been, at once, turned into the Doctor’s large squares. We 
could then have learned the signification of most of the words 
of our language, besides having a wide and infinitely varied 
range of most pleasant reading of the best poetry of our tongue. 
We are quite sincere in this ; and do advise all anxious pa- 
rents, who are alarmed at the thought of their children reading 
books, every word of which they may not fully comprehend, to 
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begin with the first word in the dictionary, and, so, go through. 
The book then is in their hands, ready, in its proper place, to 
explain any word in the quotation of which the ‘little reader’ 
knows not the meaning ; and the parent may escape the most 
puzzling of all undertakings, that of defining. 

Indeed, the book before us can be of but little use in the way 
intended ; as the words explained, are very few in number, 
and for the most part, the commonest in the language ; while 
there are thousands past over quite as important, and no better 
understood. In studying the quarto, instead of the ¢ Readings 
on Poetry,’ a child will avoid having its taste perverted by 
such wretched criticisms, as now and then occur in the work 
before us ; and, what is tending to the same evil, will escape 
the mistaken idea, that because it has read at the bottom of a 
passage, what is meant by, ‘cleave,’ « disdain,’ ‘cheer,’ ¢ vic- 
tim,’ ‘contest,’ * apprentice,’ &c. &c. it has a more distinct no- 
tion of the poetry it has been over. It is true, that this book 
goes a little further, and has wisely turned certain passages 
into prose, to deepen, we suppose, the poetical impressions up- 
on young minds. But they are, for the most part, passages 
which did not need clearing up, and are quite as intelligible in 
the original, as in the renderings. 

It is the destructive effect, which the plan of our authors 
must have upon the very subject they are attempting to make 
clear and familiar to children, which has led us to notice their 
work, What they call elucidations of poetry, have little more 
to do with that, than with prose ; and all which is ethereal, 
and peculiar to poetry, must be lost in the dull and clumsy 
endeavour, to prevent a few misconceptions which time would 
do away, and to cram down knowledge, which the even course 
of things would bring in. 

To stop a child in the midst of its pleasing sensations, to 
give a long account of « quacks,’ may learn it something else ; 
but will never give it what we take for granted, poetry is read 
for, some poetry of mind. If this work had taken for its ex- 
ainples, merely plain sense prose, though we might even then 
have doubted the utility of its plan, we should have had a less 
abuse to complain of. 

Miss Edgeworth, in her preface, (we presume it is hers, be- 
ing almost the only well written part of the book,) is arguing 
against what she calls, ¢ transcendental metaphysicians who 
would have us believe, that matters of taste and sentiment:are 
not cognizable by the laws, or amenable to the tribunal of rea- 
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son.’ This doctrine, we believe, died with the Della Crus- 
cans ; and Miss Edgeworth carries on a warfare with bein 
of her own raising up. We have always thought all the great 
powers of the mind to be united in poetry ; and Coleridge, the 
most tasteful and acute of criticks, has told us, that in imagi- 
nation and words, are the highest metaphysicks. 

Miss Edgeworth has, in the main, reasoned well enough, 
but. notwithstanding, has given a helping hand to a very bad 
book. She did not consider that a dictionary appended to a 
poem, or deformed versions of it into prose, do not constitute 
an analysis or reasoning upon works of taste and poetry—that 
a true knowledge of poetick words is not to be obtained from 
Johnson or Entick, but is infused into us with untold associa- 
tions, and grows up in us with our readings, and feelings, and 
reflections—that to have images floating before us in clear visi- 
bility, needs not a prismatical arrangement of rays, but that 
they look more beautiful in the natural sun of a_ poetical 
mind—and that if they do not always stand out as distinctly 
to the eye of achild, as im broad day, but lurk a little dim and 
distant, they yet appear like the objects in Milton’s moon light, 
which, ‘shadowy, sets forth the forms of things.’ 

Miss Edgeworth would have her children clear minded, and 
sound reasoners. But she seems to have forgotten that they 
must first have imagination, a poetical sense, and the unnum- 
bered and defineless connexions and feelings, which make up 
that wonder of creation, that being of this, and of other worlds, 
a poet, before they can understand his character or works. 
Perhaps, there is not a more pitiable object, setting aside the 
vicious, than what is commonly called a sensible man, descant- 
ing on the productions of the imagination. 

It would be childish not to acknowledge to the full, Miss 
Edgeworth’s wonderful powers. But that her mind is highly 
and characteristically poetical, may at least be doubted ; nor 


will her fondness for the sensible, cool and formally stately 


Akenside, go far to do away our opinion. 

This book is made up of extracts, from Shakspeare, Milton, 
Pope, Parnell, Gray and Wharton, which are treated in the 
manner we have already mentioned. It is quite impossible to 


judge from it, of what age it was intended, its readers should 


he. Words and passages are laboriously explained, whic! a 
child five years old could understand, while more difficult ones 
are past over. Some of the notes, again, require the matured 
knowledge and judgment of twenty years, to comprehend 
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them. A child, we fear, will be more sadly puzzled with the 


commentary than the text, Itis a book for which every one, 
to use the words of the authors, ¢ must be too young, or too old.” 
if too young, let it be laid aside at present ; if too old, let it be 
laid aside forever.’ 

It is tine to proceed to extracts. 


¢ Him portion’d maids, apprentic’d orphans blest, 
The young who labour, and the old who rest.’ Man of Ross, 


‘An apprentice is so called, from French and Latin words that 
mean to learn. Buoys are put out apprentices when they are strong 
enoagh to learn trades ; they are usually bound to their masters 
for seven years, sometimes only for five, during which time the 
master is required to feed and clothe the boy, and teach him his 
trade—the boy and the master are mutually bound in writing to 
perform their respective parts of the contract. If either of them 
act wrong, it is in the power of a justice of the peace to oblige them 
to fulfil their cc‘stract. 

‘ During the ii st years of the bargain the master suffers a loss in 
feeding and clothing the young boy ; but towards the end of the 
seven or five years, the boy’s work is not only sufficient to pay for 
his clothes and diet, but his work becomes profitable to his master. 
It is obvious, that the time which an apprentice ought to serve 
should be different in different trades.’ 


We promise not to make another extract of such length. 
We have done it this once, to give our readers some notion of 
what are ¢ Readings on Poetry.’ 

To say nothing more about the poetical effect of notes like 
this, the utter absurdity of the attempt is too obvious to re- 
quire much remark. The boy who did not stay to consider 
whether he understood the lines he was repeating, before he 
went over this note, will now strut in the full assurance that he 
knows all about them ; and will take care to explain them 
to his sister the next time there are strangers by. Yet the 
poor thing is nearly as deep in ignorance as before ; for what 
is the signification of the word ¢ portion’d,’ and what, indeed, 
does the note mean ? ¢ What is meant, Papa, by a boy’s being 
bound to his master ; they don’t tie him to a great man for 
seven yeays, do they ? And what is a justice of the peace? I 
have heard of such folks, but don’t know what kind of people 
they are.’ 

There is no absurdity in supposing a child puzzled by such 
sloubts, who is ignorant of words, which we shall presently 
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find here explained. The folly is in confounding the child in 
our eagerness to hurry in knowledge, which would be acquired 
in due proportion with the growth of the mind’s powers, and 
when he can understand distinctly, what his green and tender 
faculties can now receive but vague impressions of. Children 
are quite inquisitive enough for their powers of comprehen- 
sion ; and if the quality is not thwarted, or treated with indif- 
ference, it will lead them to all the information of which they 
can make use. Men have ceased to be pedants in books ; we 
are now to have a growth of pedants in things. 

After the iearned law note just cited, it will be well to 
mention a few of the words, which are defined for the same 
children for which that was written. * Engross, swain. solace, 
contest, antique, glade, expanse, cleave, disdain, vitals, mor- 
tar, ethereal, lacked, prize, scared.’ 


‘Is any sick ? The Man of Ross relieves, 
Attends, prescribes, the med’cine makes, and gives.’ 


‘This requires no explanation.’ Notwithstanding this note, 
we very well remember a good couple, who could both read and 
write, and yet, were mainly puzzled with the word, « pre- 
scribes.’ *'The Doctor,’ said the man, ‘subscribed for me.’ 
No, said the wife, you should say «perscribed, not subscribed.’ 

In another place, however, we find our authors alarmed, 
lest the «little reader’ should have his mind irretrievably in- 
jured by misunderstanding the following words ;— 


‘ Ruin seize thee,’—* These are simple words, but I find that they 
require explanation... ruin means destruction—I wish that ruin 
may seize thee.’ 


But we despair for the poor child’s intellect ; for what does 
destruction mean, papa ? 


‘ Go, seek it there, where tobe born and die, 
Of rich and poor, make all the history.’ 


‘That is to say, go and seek it in the parish registry. There is, 
or, by law, there ought to be kept in every parish, a book called the 
parish registry, in which an account should be kept of every birth, 
christening,’— 


But we have promised to make no more long extracts of such 
a nature. 

These learned essays on common or statute law, for chil- 
dren, are too absurd to be treated seriotsly ; and it is a sub- 
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ject rather of pain, than of mirth, to see a mind like Miss 
Edgeworth’s, so warped by system. 

Our authors now leave law, for poetry, and it is difficult to 
decide in which they are superior. 


‘Ye distant spires, ye antique towers, 
That crown the wat’ry glade.’ 


After defining ¢ antique’ and ¢ crown,’ they come to the word 
‘glade.’ 

‘Glade is an opening between woods; the glades near Wind- 
sor are frequently overflowed by the Thames, and are, therefore, 
called wat’ry glades.’ 


Could Mr. and Miss Edgeworth suppose that the epithet, 
‘ watery,’ was given by Gray, because, like all other low lands 
along a river, these glades were, perhaps, overflowed once or 
twice in a year? Why did they not look out through these 
narrow and shadowy openings between the trees, into the 
world of sun, and see the Thames, with its bright, silvery 
stream, winding along the deep green, and sending little 
glad and quivering sparkles of light, into the solemn gloom 
of the woods ! 

‘ Chase the rolling circle’s speed." These are all poetical ex- 
pressions.’ 

In how much better taste it would have been, to have said, 
that it was an affected periphrasis, and arose from a charac- 
teristick fault in Gray—a fastidiousness which would not allow 
him to express acommon thing in the usual way. 


‘ To bitter scorn a sacrifice, 
And grinning Infamy.’ 


‘Here infamy also is made a person, and is supposed to mock 
the wretch, who is rendered infamous—this personification is, 
perhaps, too bold.’ 


Besides the morsel of choice criticism which this contains. - 


we have a specimen of the intermeddling manner of making 
soe explanations, which runs through the whole of this 
work. 

‘ Thought would destroy their paradise.’— 


‘Paradise is the name inscripture for the garden of Eden, where 
\dam and Eve were placed by Providence,’ &c. ’ 


We have observed, with mingled surprise and pleasure, the 
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mention of the Bible, more than once, in this work ; though 
we are sorry that Miss Edgeworth should necessarily be drawn 
to the conclusion, that the information, contained in this note, 
would be required by children educated upon her system, and 
who were old enough to study the works of Gray and Whar- 
ton. | 

Parnell, in his Hesiod, has these lines. 


‘He gave her words, where oily flattery lays 
The pleasing colours of the art of praise.’ 


‘ Oily fromthe smoothness and softness of flattery,—the epithet 
oily is also proper, as it is connected with the idea of laying col- 
ours, which are mentioned in the next line—colours are usually 
mixed with oil.’ 


Instead of giving this information, if it were necessary to 
say any thing upon the passage, it would be better to tell the 
child at once, that the figure was bad and incongruous, or 
that there was no figure where one was intended. 

Our authors are perpetually forgetting how very ignorant 
their ‘little readers’ are supposed to be ; asan instance of which, 
we cite their talking to them of ‘ Pandora, not sophisticated 
with perfumes.’ 

Adam’s Morning Hymn is next entered upon, with prose 
versions, and notes critical, and notes explanatory, to which 
are tacked a little astronomy and a little mineralogy, for little 
boys and girls. 


‘Speak ye, who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels.’— 


* Why Milton calls angels sons of light is not clear.’ 


There is a glory about the epithet, which we should have 
thought would have revealed its truth. 


‘ Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 
if better thou belong not to the dawn — 


‘If it might not be more properly said, that thou (Venus) be- 
fongest to the morning.’ 


The character of this note, to use the words of our authors. 
‘we are sorry to say, requires no explanation.’ 


‘Sure pledge of day.’>—‘ Pledge is properly any thing given as @ 
seeurity for the performance of something that is to be done.’ 
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We will hasten on; for it is something like an imposition 

upon our readers, to wear their patience with such matter. 
The explanations upon Milton, we shall close, with as rare 

a piece of criticism, as is to be met with in these critick days. 


‘Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise.’ 


‘This sentence is incomplete. Te refers to streams, or waters 
—warbles is an uncommon expression when applied to water, it 
might, however, have occurred to Milton from certain puerile con- 
trivances, which were fashionable about the time in which he liv- 
ed. Water was made to flow into pipes in such a manner as to 
imitate the song of birds.’ [‘ Vide Plot’s History of Oxfordshire, 
in which there is an account of very expensive works of this kind 
at Lovel-Enston in Oxfordshire, in which an ancestor of the au- 
thor wasted a'considerable part of his fortune.’ | 


We could not refrain from giving this note at full length, 
though we fear, that in so doing, we have broken our promise 
to our readers. But warble ‘is a vile phrase, a very vile 
phrase, indeed.’ 

Next in course, are detached sentences, with notes hung te 
them. 


‘How far yon little candle throws his beams, 
So shines a gcod deed in a naughty world.’ 


Our authors allow this to be natural; but come to the con- 
clusion, that ¢ it is not a very elevated thought 5; nor expressed 
in very elevated language.’ * Naughty,’ say they, ‘is a com- 
mon, and rather a vulgar word.’ 

We have always thought the passage to possess a moral el- 
evation, and did not suppose, till now, that there was any one, 
who could read it, miserably torn away, as it is, from all 
With which it stood connected in Shakspeare, without being 


humble, but beautiful scenery grow up about him. ‘Naugh- 
ty,’ it seems, ‘is vulgar.’ As we have read it in Shakspeare, 
we have always loved it for its old simplicity. It is not eve- 
ry shifting of fashion, which can change the character of 
words, any more than that of men; nor render that vulgar, 
with which we have associated so much that is peculiar and 
delicate. This same term ‘vulgar,’ has become a very hack- 
neyed phrase. We hear it from the prettily made up mouth 
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ofevery Miss, just brought out, who learns, nobody knows 
where, that Crabbe is vulgar, Wordsworth silly, and Cow- 
per, a very good sort of a man, but no poet. 

The last that we shall notice are some few of the readings 
upon Gray’s Bard. 


‘¢’'To arms,’ cried Mortimer! and couch’d his quiv’ring lance.’ 


Gur authors tell their readers what is meant by couching a 
Jance, and then go on to say, 


‘If the little pupil, who reads this, is in London, I hope his 
friends will take him to the tower and shew him the horse ar- 
moury.’ 


This may be wellenough ; but we must add our hope, that 
the child, young as he may be, will not behave so unaccounta- 
bly silly, and out of nature, as did one full grown master 
Harrington, who played mad, fell down before the figure of 
the Black Prince, and spouted Akenside. | 

A little further on, our authors suppose, that by ¢ troubled 
air,’ Gray feigned, that the air, mistaking the Bard’s long 
beard for a meteor, was exceedingly disturbed and fright- 
ed thereat. 


‘Nomore Iweep. They do not sleep.’ 


This line is considered ¢ rather flat..—Our authors have ac- 
knowledged having made a free use of the notes to one of the 
editions of Gray. It would have been fortunate for the repu- 
tation, and the taste of their «little readers,’ had they omitted 
their own criticism upon the above line, and inserted tlie fol- 
lowing, from an edition of Gray, upon the whole passage. 
‘ Here a vision of triumphant revenge is judiciously made to 
ensue, ofter the pathetick lamentation that precedes it. Breaks 
—double rhymes—an appropriate cadence—and an exalted 
ferocity of language, forcibly picture to us the uncontrollable 
tumultuous workings of the prophet’s stimulated bosom.’ 
They should have known better, than to have criticised the 
line otherwise than tn the connexion in which it was written. 

There is a criticism upon ¢ bright rapture,’ quite of apiece 
with the foregoing, which our readers may examine for them- 
selves. Our authors remark that it is made with an intention 
‘to caution their young readers against blind admiration, of 
what they do not clearly comprehend ;’ and it would not have 
been an ill timed direction to have added, that they should not, 
on the other hand, condemn all they may not understand. 
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*« The following lines relating to Edward III, we had sup- 
posed to contain a picture of the dreadful effects of that con- 
queror’s triumphant progress through France. Before him, the 
affrighted inhabitants are flying in wild disorder; behind, 
they are mourning over the miseries and desolation which his 
ravages had produced.’ 


‘ From thee he born, who o’er thy country hangs 

The scourge of heaven. What terrors round him wait! 
Amazement in his van, with flight combin’d, 

And sorrow’s faded form, and solitude behind.’ 


‘ Our authors’ explanation is this, 


‘ The poet describes the beginning of the reign of Edward IJ, 
as full of glory ; representing him as attended by amazement and 
flight, and the end of his reign, [as] marked with sorrow, and with 
the desertion of his friends.’ - 


‘It is abundantly evident, we think, that this is not a cor- 
rect explanation. In thie first place, itis extremely forced and 
far fetched. It supposes the poet to call the early part of a 
man’s career in life, his * van,’ and the latter part, his ¢ rear,’ 
which, to say the least of it, is a very unusual manner of ex- 
pressing one’s self; and it creates an arbitrary distinction 
between the two last lines in respect to the persons to whom 
they are applied ; that is, the sorrow and _ solitude, are repre- 
sented as the lot of Edward himself, in the latter part of his 
reign, and the amazement and flight, that of others, in the 
early part of it. If the sorrow and the solitude belong to 
Edward, the construction requires, that the amazement and 
the flight should also belong to him. But as it would be false 
to say, that at any period of his reign, particularly in the be- 
ginning of it, he fled in dismay before his enemies, it follows, 
that we must have recourse to a different explanation. 

‘In the next place, the stanza, immediately following that 
in which these lines are found, contains a description of the 
end of that monarch’s reign.—It begins thus ; 


- 


* The following remarks upon the construction put by our authors upon 
two passages in the Bard, relating to Edward III, were contained im a 
communication made for our Review. We had, already, been through thé 
volume before us, when this came to hand, and could not forego the pleas- 
ure of hearing ourselves talk upon a work, which had required of us so 
much perseverance to read through. We hope, the gentleman, whoever he 
may be, will pardon us the liberty we have taken, in thus connecting his 
very just and acute observations, with matter of our own. We should 
gladly have given way to him, altogether, had his remarks extended to 
the work at large, 
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‘ Mighty victor, mighty lord, 
Low on his funeral couch he lies !’? &c. 


‘Now, if the termination of Edward’s reign had been pre- 
viously described, there would be a tautology in this stanza, 
which no correct poet would be likely to commit, and Gray, 
perhaps, less than any one in the English language. 

¢ The exposition of the following lines is, also, evidently er- 
roncous. 


‘ The verse adorn again, 
Fierce War, and faithful Love, 
And Truth severe, by fairy Fiction dress’d. 


‘ It does not, (say our authors.) at first appear, to whom this is 
addressed ; but upon consideration, it seems that fury, war, and 
tove, are called upon to adorn verse.’ 


«We are rather surprised, it did not occur to them that, in 
fact, this is addressed’ to nobody, but that war, love, &c. are 
the nominative to the verb, and are represented as being seen 
by the prophetick bard, adorning the verse of some future peri- 
od; more especially, as this thought occurred to them, when 
explaining the next three lines, which are so perfectly analo- 
gous to the foregoing, in the order and arrangement of the 
words. ‘The lines are these. 


‘In buskin’d measure move 
Pale Grief and pleasing Pain, 
With Horrour, tyrant of the throbbing breast.’ 


‘ Upon this they observe, 


‘ The sense is, that pale grief, &c. move on the stage in buskin’d 
measure— that is to say, in the solemn tones of tragedy.’ 


_ € But why did they not say that grief, pain, &c. were ad- 
dressed in these lines, as well as love. war, &c. in the former 
ones? ‘The truth is, there is no address, no apostrophe in ei- 
ther Case.’ 

Had our authors carefully read the notes to Gray, of which 
they speak, they could not have fallen into these strange blun- 
ders. We fear, that neither these notes, nor all that have 
been written, could set them right, in what relates to taste in 
poetry. 

Phe volume closes with some remarks upon Parody ; but 
we have done with it, We presume that enough has been 
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quoted to tire our readers, and to satisfy them, even should 
they approve of the plan, that our authors were but poorly 
qualified to carry iton., For ourselves, we think the execu- 
| tion worthy the design, Surely, children so very ignorant, 
asto require many of the explanations in this work, are not 
fit subjects for the kind of poetry it is here absurdly attempt- 
ed to make them understand. 
If it is intended to open the feelings, and give growth to 
the imagination of a child, he should read all, that is not in 
language too obsolete, in Percy’s Lyrical Ballads, and works 
of the kind; and, though in prose, yet, for the same purpose, 
the Arabian Nights, ASsop’s Fables, &. We are aware of 
the objection to beasts and birds talking like men ; but 


< 


| ‘T shall not ask Jean Jaques Rousseau 
| If birds confabulate, or no.’— 


The feeling of kind attachment and fellowship, which the 
reading of such fables begets for the poor brutes, outweighs, 
in our perverse minds, all that has been said or written, for 
years, on the sad effects of so deceiving innocent and unsus- 
pecting children. To back us in our recommendation of 
JEsop. we quote, though with some diffidence, considering 
that he lived, in what is now called, an age of darkness and 
prejudice, the words of Locke. «I think,’ says he, ¢ AXsop’s 
fables the best, which being stories apt to delight and enter- 
tain a child, may yet afford useful reflections to a grown man ; 
and if his memory retain them all his life after, he will not re- 
pent to find them there amongst his manly thoughts and seri- 
ous business.’ ‘To works of this sort should be added natural 
history of birds and beasts—accounts of manners and cus- 
toms of foreign nations and tribes—and what is peculiar in 
the scenery of the countries, they inhabit or wander over. 
After all, the soul of poetry lives in the natural powers and 
qualities of the mind, and must be brought out by the study of 
circumstances and things about it; yet so far as impressions 
from reading go, it must be of the kind, which we have just 
mentioned. It is the delight of poets in years, and what they 
fed upon, when young. With the severer studies of children, 
we have nothing to do, at this time. ‘The book before us was 
written to bring forward, and improve the poetry of character 
in children, and it is all to which we have intended to apply 
our remarks. 

We cannot close without expressing our belief, that Miss 
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S6 dams’ Religions. 


Edgeworth wrote but a very small part of this book. ‘There 
is too much feebleness in it to be the production of her mind, 
though it relates to poetry, a subject upon which, perhaps, she 
is less qualified to treat, than any upon which she has written. 

Perhaps, the expression of this belief, makes it unnecessary 
for us to say any thing in justification of the freedom of our 
remarks: if, indeed, it were not rendered useless, by the manner 
in which we have so often spoken of Miss Edgeworth. There 
may be those, however, who, in their zeal, will not discrim- 
inate, and because, we think her somewhat defective in cer- 
tain qualities of mind, will not allow, that we hold her to be 
the first woman of the age, without any reservation ; and the 
greatest tale or novel writer of these times, unless we except 
that mysterious wonder of the north. 


Wk 

Arr. V.— 4 Dictionary of all Religions and Religious Denomi- 
nations, Jewish, Heathen, Mahometan, and Christian, ancient 
and modern ; with an Appendix, containing a sketch of the 
present state of the world, as to population, r cli gion, toleration, 
missions, etc. and the articles in which all christian denomina- 
tions agree. By Hannah Adams. Fourth edition, with correc- 
tions and large additions. 8vo. University Press, Hilliard 
& Metcalf, 1817. 


Te author of this work is in such full possession of publick 
regard, from the benefit conferred by her writings, and the 
merits of her several productions are so generally known, that 
we do not deém it necessary to enter into an elaborate investi- 
gation of the manner in which she has executed this new 
edition of a very useful book. 

All her works have been the fruit of great labour and ex- 
tensive research. It could not be otherwise, where so many 
facts were to be sought among the scattered and voluminous 
documents, which she was obliged to examine, and where many 
of these facts were to be ascertained from the variant testimony. 
which she was compelled to adjudge or to reconcile. It was 
by her industry, that the history of New England was first 
embodied ; and, as she informs us, ‘the difficulty of reading 
ancient records, of deciphering the chirography of former 
amanuenses, and of selecting from cumbrous files of papers, 
as well as from numerous large printed works, original facts, 
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and historical documents, exercised her eyes so severely as 
almost to deprive her of the use of them.’ Such a sacrifice is 
much to be regretted, and should increase publick gratitude 
to the author, for so valuable and interesting a portion of the 
history of our country. ‘This history has already received 
its deserved commendations, in some of the literary journals 
that have preceded ours ; and the following extract from the 
remarks upon this work, in the English Monthly Magazine, is 
not a little flattering, especially when we recollect, with so 
much reason, What parsimonious doles of praise our brethren, 
on the other side of the water, have been wont to deal out to us. 
‘This work is professediy a mere summary, a compilation 
from other authors, and from fugitive political publications ; 
the contents of which might many of them be lost, but for so 
respectable a repository as the present. ‘The author of the 
work, innot arrogating to herself the honours of au original 
historian, has exonerated herself from a large share of respon- 
sibility, and at the same time has earned considerable merit, 
by the judicious use she has made of the labours of others, in 
expanding or abridging their accounts, as occasion demanded, 
and in mingling with them the sagac‘ous and liberal reflec- 
tions, which her own strong understanding suggested.’ 

The abridgment which the author made of her summary his- 
tory. several years since, she executed with great judgment, 
and it has been introduced into many of our schools. 

Her recent work, the History of the Jews, comprises, in a 
small compass, the most interesting facts concerning that re- 
markable people ; and besides the larger and standard authori- 
ties from which those facts were drawn, she has collected many 
valuable accounts concerning them from various histories. 
itineraries, and treatises of established reputation. This brief 
and popular history is one that was much wanted. ‘The au- 
thor has included and condensed in it a great variety of matter, 
that cannot readily be found elsewhere ; and by her constant 
and faithful references to the authorities she had consulted, she 
affords the reader opportunity for obtaining more information 
in those particulars, where he may wish for greater fulness in 
the historical details. 

Thus much we have though it incumbent on us to say of Miss 
Adams’ valuable services as an author ; since this is the first 
time we have been led to take cognizance of any of her works. 

It is worthy of remark, that the plan of her work, entitled 
1 View of Religions, is her own. What was before imperfect- 
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ly comprised in Cyclopedias, and large miscellaneous Dic- almos 

tionaries, concerning the various religious sects, that have that | 

sprung up in the world, she first brought together, and collat- sible | 

ed with voluminous ecclesiastical histories and theological autho 

writings. ‘Though some may think that this is hardly worthy alike 

to be mentioned in praise of the author ; that the design is ing tl 

very simple, and one which any person might chance to adopt ; Unita 

yet we consider the very originality of the undertaking much have | 

to her credit. It is in this case, as in many useful inventions, liar d 

in Which there is somuch appearance of accident, and so little under 

novelty, that no great admiration is excited ; though much to be 

gratitude is due to the individual, who may thus have enabled many 

us to substitute what will save labour and expense, for that diffict 

which is complex and costly. Ofthe value and publick esti- trines 

mation of the work which we are considering, no other proof whicl 

need be adduced, than that which arises from the numerous were 

editions through which it has passed. In England, besides make 

the editions that have been published of the work itself, it is Ou 

the acknowledged basis and substance of all productions ona fF ficien 

similar plan. ‘This fourth American impression of her work, —D  —iti 

si the author has very properly entitled, 4 Dictionary of all Ree FF nomi 

Lie ligions ;—the religions of the Pagans, Mahometans, Jews, and insta 

Ute Deists, which, in her Views, formed a second part, are now fF articl 

We as incorporated with the accounts of Christian Sects, in one al- JF comn 

phabetical Dictionary. Many articles are altered and enlarg- becat 

ed, and several new ones are introduced. 

Another thing deserving notice in this work is its impar- aoety 

ae tiality. By this we mean, that the author has, as far as pos- FE antit 

je | sible, allowed the founders or leading men of every sect to be fo 

speak for themselves, in regard to the doctrines theyembrace;  Latir 

that she distorts and exaggerates nothing ; that she combats | 

i none of the arguments by which peculiar tenets are supported; [is sai 

lth and that she attributes to those who believe such tenets, none ~~ expr 

of the consequences which they disclaim. The rules which Fo 

1 she prescribed to herself in these respects, she has rigidly ob- Trin 

HEE served ; and though there are often various shades of difference FO they 

é in opinion, between persons belonging to the same sect, or de- sa. 

nominated by one common name, which she could not be ex- am i 

Ry 

pected always to point out, and therefore individuals may not FP 4... 

| always be satisfied with her accounts ; yet we are convinced F OT 

Le that she has given the prevailing belief of every denominatien. FF learr 

{ with as much exactness, as, in so difficult a task, could be ex- ‘ft 

tt pected. ‘Thus in the article, Trinitarians, it would have been se 

dent 
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almost an endless undertaking to have cited all the explications 
that have been given of the doctrine of the trinity, and impos- 
sible to have reduced them into a compass proportioned to the 
author’s plan. In the article Unitarians, it would have been 
alike impossible to point out all the varieties of opinion concern- 
ing the person of Christ, among those who call themselves 
Unitarians, in contradistinction from Trinitarians. It would 
have been, at least, extremely difficult to explain all the pecu- 
liar differences between the most distinguished divines classed 
under the name Hopkinsians ; for though Calvinism is admitted 
to be the foundation of the general system. yet there are so 
many qualifications, which, in some respects, are so subtile, and 
difficult to be apprehended, and so many inferences from doc- 
trines, before believed, assuming the form of new doctrines, 
which Calvinists disclaim, that no small labour and ingenuity 
were requisite to give a proper unity to the account, in order to 
make a peculiar and distinct denomination. 

Our remarks on the author’s impartiality would not be suf- 


ficiently verified by detached quotations from different articles ;: 


—it isonly by a view of the whole account of any particular de- 
nomination, that her fidelity to her own rules can be in that 
instance proved. We have not room to insert more than one 
article in which christians of the present age. and of our own 
community, are peculiarly interested ; and that we select, not 
because it is the best, but because it is the shortest of this class. 


‘ Trinitarians, a name applied to all who profess to believe the 
doctrine of the Trinity, in opposition to Arians, Socinians, and all 
Antitrinitarians. ‘The word [rinity,’ says Mr. Evans, ‘is not to 
be found in the bible, but is a scholastic term, derived from the 
Latin word trinitas, denoting threefold unity.’ 

‘ Theophilus of Antioch, a learned writer of the second century, 
is said to have been the first who made use of the word Trinity to 
express the distinction of what divines call persons in the godhead. 

‘Dr. Dodcridce remarks, speaking of the ancient writers upon the 
Trinity, that ‘after the time of the celebrated council of Nice, 
they ran into several subtleties of expression, in which one would 
imagine they studied rather to conceal than to explain their senti- 
ments ; vet they grew so warm upon the subject, as to anathema- 
tize, oppose, and murder each other on account of some unscrip- 
tural phrases, much to the dishonour of their common profession.’ 

‘The following is a brief account of the opinions of a number of 
learned modern divines, concerning the doctrine of thé Trinity, 

‘Or Waterland, Dr. Taylor. with the rest of the Athanasians, 
assert three proper di«tinct persons, entirely equal and indepen- 
dent of each other; yet making but one and the same being. 

Vol. VIL. No. 1. 12 
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‘Mr. Baxter seems, as some of the schoolmen did, tohave thought 
the three divine persons, to be one and the same God, understand- 
ing’, willing, and beloved by himself, or wisdom, power, and love, 
which he thinks illustrated by the three essential formalities, (as he 
calls them,) in the soul of man ; viz. power, intellect, and will, 
and in the sun, motion, light and heat. 

‘Mr. Howe seems to suppose, that there are three distinct, eter- 
nal spirits, or distinct, intelligent hypostaces, each having his own 
distinct, singular, intelligent nature, united in such an inexplica- 
ble manner, as that upon account of their perfect harmony, consent, 
affection, and self-consciousness, they may be called the one God, 
as properly as the different corporeal, sensitive, aud intellectual 
natures united, may be called one man. | 

‘Dr. Themas Burnet maintains, one self-existent and two de- 

endent beings ; but asserts, that the two latter are so united to, 
and inhabited by the former, that by virtue of that union, divine 
perfections may be ascribed, and divine worship paid to them. 

¢ Bishop Pearson, bishop Bull, and Dr. Owen, are of opinion, that 
though God the Father is the fountain of the Deity, the whole 
divine nature is communicated from the Father to the Son, and from 
both tothe Spirit: yet so as that the Father and Son are not sepa- 
rate, nor separable from the divinity; but do still exist in it, and 
are most intimately united to it. 

‘Dr. Wallis thought the distinctions in the Trinity were only 
modal ; and thus states his doctrine, ‘a divine person is only a 
mode, a respect, or relation of God to his creatures. He beareth 
to his creatures these three relations, modes, or respects, that he 
is their creator, their redeemer,and their sanctifier. ‘This is what 
we mean, and all we mean, when we say, God is three persons,’ 
See Sabellians. 

‘ Dr, Clarke’s scheme is, that there is a supreme Father and two 
subordinate derived and dependent beings, the Son and Holy 
Spirit; but he waives calling Christ a creature, as the ancient 
Arians did; and principally on that account disclaims the charge 
of Arianism. See Pre-ewistents. 

_ Dr. Watts maintained one supreme God, dwelling in the pre-ex- 
istent human soul of Christ, whereby he is entitled to all divine 
honours. See Pre-existents. ; 

‘Mr. Wardlaw maintains, that the three persons in the Godhead 
are distinct, but in using the term persons, he explicitly disavows 
all pretensions to understanding the nature of the distinction ; and 
affirms, that by making use of it, he means no more than that in 
the unity of the Godhead there is a distinction, which, while he 
—" it to exist, he cannot pretend to explain or to compre- 
hend. 

‘Dr. Jeremy Taylor observes, that, ‘he who goes about to speak of the 
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mysteries of the Trinity, and does it by words and names of man’s 
invention, talking of essences and existences, hypostases and _ per- 
sonalities, privrities in co-equalities, &c. and unity in pluralities, 
may amuse himself, and build a tabernacle in his head, and talk 
something, he knows not what; but the good man that feels the 
ower of the Father. and to whom the Son is become wisdom, sanc- 
tification, and redemption; in whose heart the love of the spirit of 
God is shed abroad—this man, though he understands nothing of 
what is unintelligible, yet he alone truly understands the christian 
doctrine of the ‘Trinity.’ 
‘ The limits of this work will not admit of giving a sketch of the 
yarious arguments, by which these statements are supported ; some 
of them may be found under the articles Arians, Anthanasians, Pre- 


existents, &c.” 


In her account of all the present prevailing denominations 
of christians, we find the author equally fair, judicious, and 
inoffensive. These are qualities of eminent worth in such an 
undertaking. We do not consult this dictionary in order to 
become skilful in controversy, but merely to learn the history 
of religious opinions ; and if the author had suffered her own 
views and tenets to obtrude themselves ; if she had taken pains 
to recommend whatever pleased herself, by giving it a plausi- 
ble exterior show ; and had garbled and mutilated every thing 
she disliked, in order to make it forbidding and frightful ; her 
work would have wanted what now constitutes one of its pecu- 
liar excellences. Thus the unwary and the unlettered, who 
are easily bewildered in the mazes of speculation, might be 
misled or confounded in their search after truth, and might 
be deceived in what they were most anxious to know; and 
theological controvertists might have derived the main benefit 
from what was intended chiefly for popular instruction. 

We cannot forbear, though we are inadvertently led to the 
subject, to congratulate the publick on the present cessation of 
personal and criminatory, theological controversy. We have 
reverend and learned divines, preaching and professing their 
respective tenets, diverse from each other, and in many re- 
spects irreconcileable. Where all are permitted to examine 
the grounds of their faith, and to believe whatever they are 
persuaded is true, this diversity will continue to exist. We are 
not indeed disposed to vindicate, in a loose and unqualified 
sense, the innocence of errour, norto approve a lukewarm spirit 
in the Ambassadors of Christ ; but it is very possible for all,te 
‘nculcate whatever they believe to be christian truth, and with 
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their brethren of different denominations. 


Arr. VI.—Mandeville, Tale of the seventeenth centu 
By Wilhkam Godwin. New York. W. B. Gilley, 1818. 


GopwIn is a writer of a severe and sombre cast, who seems 
to take a gloomy satisfaction in dwelling upon wiatever is 
deplorable in the constitution of society, or execrable and 
loathsome in human nature. In many parts of each of his 
works, and more especiaily in Caleb Williams and Political 
Justice, he writes with the spirit of a conspirator against the 
moral government of the world; and seems to look upon all 
the order, and beauty, and harmony of the social system, as 
Satan contemplated the delights of Eden, when he first alight- 
ed on the Tree of Life,—as something to be blasted and spoiled, 

But he has nothing of malignity in this ;—he every where 
speaks like one of benevolent dispositions ; but his benevo- 
fence is ill directed ; he does not, like Satan, regard mankind, 
as those * whom he could pity’ for the evils, his own labours 
are intended to bring upon them. He compassionates them 
for what constitutes the beauty, and dignity, and security of 
existence. ‘Though he sometimes speaks in tones of condo- 
lence, he more frequently utters the language of indignation 
and reproach. * Of what use,’ says he, ‘are talents and sen- 
timents in the corrupt wilderness of human society? [t isa 
yank and rotten soil, from which every finer shrub draws 
poison as it grows. All, that, in a happier field and purer air, 

would expand into virtue and germinate into usefulness, is 
thus converted into henbane and deadly nightshade.’* 

This, and a thousand other passages of a similar import, 
scattered through his writings, are not the occasional burst- 
ings out of a wronged and burthened mind, striving to pour 
olf its bitterness in momentary exclamations. ‘The same sen- 
timent is expressed in various forms, by the author himself 
and his fictitious personages, and seems to be a settled and 
leading article in his philosophical creed. It has been, and 
continues, in a degree, to be a favourite doctrine with him, 


* Caleb Williams. 
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all the zeal which its real or imaginary importance demands, 
without indulging their acrimony and censoriousness towards 
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that all the restraints of decorum, propriety, and law, are in- 
fringements of the inalienable liberties of men, and constitute 
a tyranny, that subdues and enslaves tie noblest principles of 
our nature. One infers, from the gencral tenor of his specu- 
lations, that nations are only great prisons, differing, princi- 
pally, in the number of prisoners and prison-keepers. A king- 

dom or acommonwealth is but an epitome of the infernal re- 
gions, in which laws, and all the rules and distinctions of civil 


life, are contrivances to assist the strong, the cunning and the 


wicked, like so many fiends, to torment the weak, the simple 


and the innocent. The ministers of the law are represented 


as its most flagrant violators ; the judge is the thief or the 


/ murderer, and the prisoner is not only innocent, but has 
been brought to the infamy of a trial, and the sufferings of a 


dungeon, by the noblest principles and most generous actions, 


of which man is capable. A hero, worthy of all admiration, 
| is as likely to be found in a den of thieves, as in a regularly 


constituted army. The rules of social intercourse, and all the 
thousand nameless relations and ties, by which society is knit 
together, are no less absurd and oppressive, ‘han the established 
rights of person and property. ‘The prejudices and opinions, 
which time and experience have wrought into the buman char- 
acter, and caused to enter into the very composition and es- 
sence of civilized men, serve only to pervert and degrade 
them. 

Godwin’s imagination peoples the world with an over pro- 


: portion of the unfortunate good on the one hand, and, on the 


othe, of foul and monstrous beings, bent upon mean pursuits, 
and in love with errour and folly—creatures, that contami- 
nate the atmosphere they breathe, and communicate a moral 
pestilence by their touch. It becomes a noble mind to loathe 
such wretches, and show the purity and elevation of its na- 
ture, by acting in opposition to the maxims of the world. 
Whenever domestick or social duties interfere with this high 
way of thinking and acting, they may be violated and spurn- 
ed—the citizen may defy the government that protects him ; 
the husband may desert his wife, and the son may brave and 
insult his father, 

‘These sentiments are not always directly inculcated ; they 
are sometimes denied ; but whatever may be the letter, this is 
commonly the spirit of his lessons. Though they often pre- 
sent sound maxims of conduct to the understanding, they gen-* 
erally shed a pestiferous influence upon the heart. “One reads, 
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without any transports, without any of the free and expanding 
emotions, which the thoughts of more generous minds inspire ; 
but not without sensations ;—he presses forward eagerly, not 
more out of interest and curiosity, than froma desire to be re- 
lieved from an indescribable aching of the soul and suffocation 
of the feelings, with which the stories of Godwin invariably 
oppress the reader. 

At the conclusion, he finds himself sickened and disgusted 
with the world, as a scene of misery and guilt ; he is ready to 
exclaim against Providence, and reprobate the constitution of 
nature, by which it seems to be ordained, that virtue and vice, 
wisdom and folly, honour and meanness, shall be idle and fu- 
tile qualities, and that men shall be endowed with sensibili- 
ties, only to fecl more poignantly the Uls to which they are 
born. If he adopts Godwin’s notions,—that all the miseries 
of the world spring from the artificial system of civil society, 
and the influence of false prejudices,—he becomes affected 
with a scornful pity of his fellow beings ; he has an enthusi- 
astick desire that they should come to have new, though he 
hardly knows what, views of happiness, and dignity, and hon- 
our, and begin to act upon certain new and sublime princi- 
ples, which, however, he can but imperfectly define; he only 
knows, that they are altogether opposite to what the world 
has been accustomed to, and something much better, He re- 
gards dignities and dignitaries, habits of action, and estab- 
lishments of all sorts, with the greatest abhorrence and malig- 
nity, as obstacles to this grand renovation, But these barri- 
ers seein to defy his efforts, and stand, the eternal breast- 
works and battlements of existing society, upon which he 
would waste his strength in vain. He, therefore, sits down 
in despair of the world, and contents himself with complain- 
ing of, and railing at, what he cannot hope to reform. He, 
at the same time, flatters himself with an opinion of his own 
superiority ; he is at a distance from mankind, but it is be- 
cause they are beneath him; and he consoles himself for be- 
ing above their comforts, with the pride of being above their 
weaknesses. He is rapt ina cold and solitary elevation, where 
all the genial qualities of the soul are starved, and ali the 
fountains of happiness frozen up, 

Such are some of the leading characteristics and tendencies 
of Godwin’s philosophy ;—under which name may be compre- 
hended the greater part of his works, for his fictions are phi- 
losophical treatises, no less than his Political Justice. His 
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views of life, and his moral and political principles, are prom- 
inent parts of his thinking, and are always obtruding them- 
selves. But notwithstanding all the absurdities, and distor- 
tions and misconceptions, with which his writings abound, they 
probably have not done much absolute mischief to mankind. 
‘The efforts made by him and the other writers of his class, 
during the latter part of the last century, to introduce a new 
moral and political constitution of society, or rather to abol- 
ish the old, doubtless aggravated the convulsions which then 
took place, and which have not yet wholly subsided, and of 
which there are probably some spasms yet to come. But 
those agitations have been greatly salutary ; and we, in this 
country, have nothing to regret for having begun the impulse. 
They are like the reactions in the animal system, by which 
nature restores herself, and health is renovated. 


A revolution, when it does not bring about a fundamental - 


subversion and reversal of every thing—which it very rarely 
does—only accelerates society in the course it happens to be 
taking at the time. Examples might be brought in great 
numbers, to illustrate this remark. A civil war or a con- 
quest may sometimes subdue the moral as well as physical 
energies of a people, and thus arrest the progress of society ; 
but in general, the agitations of a growing state promote 
its growth, while those in a declining state hasten on its fall. 
Where some political principle is deeply rooted in a people, 
and they have a strong and universal wish for some modifi- 
cation of their institutions, that is well adapted to their modes 
of thinking and acting, every perturbation is likely to con- 
tribute to the wished for change. It has always been the 
mainspring of the domestick policy of the English, to estab- 
lish and maintain a regulated liberty, and it is matter of cu- 
rious observation to remark, how they were regularly tending 
to this point during the course of six centuries, and finally 
arrived at it under William and Mary. During the turbulent 


period, from the death of Charles I, to the expulsion of 


Janes LE, they made the most rapid progress in shaking off 
the clogs and incumbrances with which William of Norman- 


dy had loaded their political machinery, and in establishing . 


and perfecting their institutions. ‘The radical and essential 
characteristics of the nation were, during that time, devel- 
oping themselves. They succeeded, because their object was 
in conformity with their national habits and sentiments, and 
because, by each step in their progress, they were prepared 
for the next. 
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A process. not altogether unlike this, has commenced in the 
great republick of Huropean states ;—the end, towards which 
the sentiments of the great mass of the people appear to have 
been aimimg. more or less steadily, for a long time, seems to 
be the establishment of acknowledged righis ; so that every 
individual subject and nation may know the terms upon 
which they live with others, and have their rights so protect- 
ed and guarantied by the dependencies of interest and the 
counterpvises of power, that they cannot be violated with im- 
punity. ‘This is a perfectibility, that may not be attainable 
by all of them, but it is at least worth the experiment ; it is 
more desirable and more probable, than that proposed sy God. 
win and others of his class, inasmuch as it is intelligible, 
is not contradictory of experience, and does not suppose the 
breaking up and subversion of every thing; it only supposes 
a modification of existing propensities, and opinions, and es- 
tablishments. It is possible that those, who have been fight- 
ing so many battles, forming so many schemes, and writing 
such a multitude of books during the last fifty years, with such 
a variety and opposition of views, may have been unconscious- 
ly co-operating with each other, in bringing about a state ol 
things, to which the civilized world was already tending. 
Thus Godwin and his set may have done their share, though 
differently from what they intended. ‘Though they may say 
of their proposed perfectibility, as Brutus said of virtue at 
Philippi, that they have ‘sought it as a substance. and found 
it to be only a shadow,’ yet they may have laboured to some use- 
ful effect, by stirring men up and keeping them in motion, 
and so putting them in the way of setting themselves right. 

They have been useful in another way. By finding fault 
with every thing, they have excited others to investigation, 
and provoked them to defend and maintain with greater zeal 
what they thought worth preserving, and induced them to re- 
form what was defective. 

But writings, of the sort we are considering, are rot so 
harmless in their influence on individuals, as on the epinions 
of society at large. Most readers, it is true, after a little fe- 
verish excitement, and a transient darkness of views and per- 
turbation of mind, are brought back to themselves by their ac- 
tual relations and practical engagements in the world. Some 
few, however, do not shake off the spell so easily. Men of 
little experience, imperfect and superficial views, and ardent 
aspirations to greatness of conceptions and high principles of 
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action, are apt to imagine that, by these writings, they have 
arrived at the fountains of wisdom; and the more indefinite 
the feelings they inspire and the principles they inculcate, the 
more are such persons disposed to imbibe, and obstinately 
persist in them, as it is not easy to detect their fallacy. These 
speculations have infused into many, a well meant, but perverse- 
ly directed concern about the affairs of mankind, which excites 
them to nugatory complaints, and vain attempts at reforma- 
tion ;—much to their own disquiet and the annoyance of other 
seople. 
Godwin is a writer of a forbidding air, arising partly from 
his affectation of stateliness and independence, and partly 
from his practice of mixing up too much of metaphysical and 
economical philosophy in his stories. He is violent and bold 
in the extreme, and sticks not to be coarse, if he can but be 
strong. His mind is well stored with knowledge, and he has 
reflected much and deeply, though not always justly, upon 
men and their pursuits. He occasionally throws out great 
and striking thoughts upon the philosophy of the mind and the 
economy of society. Propriety and probability are counted 
for nothing v with him, and he seems to pursue his eccentrick 
course with more euergy, the further it carries him from na- 
ture. He rarely thinks in a generous, pathetick, or kindly 
strain, though there are not wanting touching passages in his 
works. ‘The most remarkable of this sort. now in our recol- 
lection, is that, in which St. Leon is described as visiting his 
daughters, after he has renewed his life by drinking the elixir. 
But, whatever may be Godwin’s faults, he has produced two 
masterpieces in their kind, in St. Leon and Caleb Williams ; 
and this ought to satisfy his ambition. Mandeville is not 
likely to add to his reputation ; it is indeed a falling off, and 
is so repulsive and hard featured a story, that not many rea- 
ders, we believe, have resolution to go through it. 

Mandeville was born in Ireland, in 1638. He and his fa- 
ther were seized, with the rest of the garrison of Charlemont, 
by Sir Phelim O° Neil; and when the others were massacred 
by the Irish, young Mandeville was saved by his nurse, who 
put him into the hands of Hilkiah Bradford, a protestant cler-- 
gyman; and Hilkiah, having dismissed the nurse, because 
she had * the mark of the beast,’ or in other words, was a Pa- 
pist, took the child over to England, to his uncle Audley 
Mandeville. 


A great deal is said about this uncle. 
Vol. VIT. No. 1. 13 
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98 Godwin’s Mandeville. [May, 

‘ The dwelling-place of my uncle was an old and spacious man- 
sion, the foundation of which was a rock, against which the waves 
of the sea forever beat, and by their incessant and ineffectual rage 
were worked into a foam, that widely spread itself in every direc- 
tion. The sound of the dashing waters was eternal, and seemed 
calculated to inspire sobriety, and almost gloom, into the soul of 
every one who dwelt within the reach of its influence. The situ- 
ation of this dwelling, on that side of the island which is most ac- 
cessiole to an enemy, had induced its original architect to con- 
struct it in such a manner, as might best enable it to resist an in- 
vader, though its fortifications had since fallen into decay. It was 
a small part of the edifice only that was inhabited in my time. 
Several magnificent galleries, and a number of spacious apartments, 
were wholly neglected and suffered to remain in a woful state of 
dilapidation. Indeed, it was one wing only that was now tenant- 
ed, and that imperfectly ;_ the centre and the other wing had long 
been resigned to the owlsand the bitterns. The door which form- 
ed the main entrance of the building was never opened ; and the 
master and all that belong to him were accustemed to pass by an 
obscure postern only. ‘The court-yard exhibited a striking scene 
of desolation. ‘The scythe and the spade were never admitted to 
violate its savage character. It was overgrown with tall and rank 
grass of a peculiar species, intermingled with elder trees, nettles 
and briars. 

‘ The dwelling which I have thus described was surrounded on 
three sides by the seas; it was only by the north-west that I could 
reach what I may call my native country. The whole situation 
was eminently insalubrious. ‘Though the rock on which our habi- 
tation was placed was, for the most part, of a perpendicular ac- 
clivity, yet we had to the west a long bank of sand, and in differ- 
ent directions various portions of bog and marshy ground, sending 
up an endless succession of vapours, I had almost said steams, 
whose effect holds unmitigated war with healthful animal life. 
The tide also threw up vast quantities of sargassos and weeds, the 
corruption of which was supposed to contribute eminently to the 
same effect. Fora great part of the year we were further involved 
in thick fogs and mists, to such a degree as often to render the use 
of candles necessary even at noon-day. 

The open country, which, as I have said, lay to the north-west 
of us, consisted for the most part of an immense extent of barren 
heath, the surface of which was broken and unequal, and was 
scarcely intersected with here and there the track of a rough, sandy, 
and incommodious road. Its only variety was produced by long 


stripes of grass of an unequal breadth, mingled with the sand of the 
soil, and occasionally adorned with the plant called heath, and 
A tree was hardly to be found for miles. 


with fern. Such was 
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the character of the firm ground, which of course a wanderer like 
myself, avoiding as carefully as might be a deviation into quaggy 
and treacherous paths, selected for his rambles. The hut of the 
labourer was rarely to be found ; the chief sign of animal life was 
a few scattered flocks of sheep, with each of them its shepherd’s 
boy and his dog ; and the nearest market-town was ata distance 
of seventeen miles. Over this heath, as I grew a little older, I 
delighted to extend my peregrinations ; and though the atmos- 

here was for the greater part of the year thick, hazy and depress- 
ing, yet the desolateness of the scene, the wideness of its extent, 
and even the monotonous uniformity of its character, favourable 
to meditation and endless reverie, did not fail to be the source to 
me of many cherished and darling sensations.’ pp. 28—30. 


The proprietor and occupant of this castle 


‘was deformed in his person. He was, as the poet expresses it, 
‘A puny insect, trembling at a breeze.’ 


He was scarcely equal to the most ordinary corporeal exertions ; 
and the temper of his mind corresponded to the frame of his body, 
tender as a flower, deeply susceptible of every unkindness, and 
whatever thwarted his views and propensities, unequal to conten- 
tion, and sinking, as without power of resistance, under any thing 
that presented itself in the form of rpepe' 

‘Yet this delicate creature was not slenderly furnished with in- 
tellectual endowments. Unqualified as he was for every species 
of hardihood, his happiness was placed in sedentary pursuits. He 
was an elegant scholar, and diplayed the most lively and re- 
fined taste, as to all those objects which address themselves to 
that faculty. He was, in particular, a most admirable musician.’ 


p. $l. 


His cousin, Amelia Montfort, had resided in his father’s house 
during his youth, and had been his only companion ; and their 
intimacy grew into a strong mutual attachment. ‘This did not 
escape the observation of the vigilant house-keeper, who laid 
the matter before the commodore, Audley’s father. He thought 
the match an unequal one, and, being in a great rage with his 
son for so presumptuously and undutifully falling in love, took 
him to task upon the matter, and laid his injunctions upon 
him with some bitterness and severity. 


‘You would have thought, that a harangue of this oriental and 
unsparing sort, would have sunk him into earth, or shivered His 
delicate frame into a thousand atoms. It proved otherwise. What 
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100 Godwin’s Mandeville. [‘May, 1818. 
cannot the powers of almighty love effect ? He shook off his in- was | 
firmities, and appeared altogether another creature from what he —™ one 0 
had been from his birti up to the present moment. oof th 
‘Sir,’ said he, ¢do not think to awe me by the severity of your — > fathe 
tones, or the sternness of your aspect— What have you ever done letter 
for me ? When have you ever exerted the smallest care in my he- F " 
half? You have deser'ed me from the hour of my birth, as the bird FF cA 
of the wilderness deserts her eggs, leaving them to be hatched as — Noth 
they may. When I was a child, did you ever hold me in your th 
arms ? Did I ever experience from you one caress, or so much as ver 
a smile ? Have not your voice and your presence always been to — aside 
me a source of unmingled terror? Did you ever wish me to live? —- atoied 


Did you ever love me for a moment? I have a conception of the 
character of a father; and had it been my lot to have been blessed 
in such a relation, I think I could even have adored the being, who 
was the source to me of unspeakable sensations. ButI am the 
outcast of the world, cut offfrom every friend. I have been a pris- 
oner under the paternal roof, and have more dreaded to approach 
you, than the vilest slave to the most cruel eastern tyrant.—Thus 
blighted and forlorn, what could I do? I have found a friend, a 
friend that is more than all the world tome. I have but one con- 


ed ou 
give 
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tears 
of his 
smile 
ever 


solation ; there is but one tie by which I hold to the present scene had | 


of existence. But that consolation has now for years made up to 


me the loss of every thing else. My cousin is to meas ring of 
inconceivable delights When I am fatigued, she cherishes me; 
4 ? when I am sick, she is my nurse ; when I am overwhelmed with all J that. 
Of ie the griefs that my state and constitution cast upon me, her smiles J re 
are the only thing that make existence supportable. She calms 
a: } my impatience ; she drives away my inward distress by the sweet- Boo. 
in ness of her countenance ; her power over me is withouta limit. I — Hs 
| cannot part with hers She is the pole-star by which I steer through 
at & the voyage of life; and if you put out her light, my days and oe 
4 4 , nights to come will be purposeless, and wrapped in everlasting J ie 7 
fone darkness. You have done me no good ; you have scarcely at any Fo cir 
i 4 time troubled yourself with any thing that concerns me ; in this, pha 
a which is every thing to my poor desolate heart, I conjure you let FD nin 
i me alone. I will not be awed ; I will not be cajoled; nothing Vea 
iP Kt eit shall turn me aside from the part Ihave chosen for myself. 1 Fe). 
met know not why I speak this; not with the hope to move your in- [ fons 
Vi iff. fiexible spirit: but I speak it to lighten my heart. All my paths ing 
i Aa shall be direct ; and the few words I shall utter—few certainly J He] 
ae shall I ever address to a father—shall at least be unstained with JF well 
duplicity and falsehood.’ pp. 36, 37. exci 
i Audley was then sent to London, and, for the purpose of effect- ay 
, ually putting a stop to the apprehended connexion, Amelia 
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was married to Lieutenant Thompson, a lame gentleman, and 
one of the commodore’s dependents. On receiving intelligence 
of this event, Audley refused to believe it ; he flew to his 
father’s house, where an end was put to his incredulity by a 


letter from Amelia herself. 


‘Audley, I am married. It is for your sake I have done this. 
Nothing but the consideration of your welfare, could have prevailed 
with me. If I had not poinenctn your ruin would have been in- 
evitable JI have removed the only obstacle that could turn you 
aside from that career of honour and virtue, for which nature de- 
signed you. Do notbe angry with me. The act by which [have seal- 
ed our separation, was not the act of infidelity or indifference, For- 
give it! But, above all, be happy, my |——! Be happy’ pp. 49, 50. 

‘ All his agitation was now past. No more of violence, or rav- 
ing, or impatience, was ever again discovered in Audley. The 
tears at first rolled in streams down his cheeks; but nota muscle 
of his face was moved. He remained the statue of despair. No 
smile from that day ever lighted his countenance: no accident 
ever raised up his head, or prompted him to look upon the heavens, 
or with a direct view to behold the sun or the stars.—Narrow as 
had been the scene of his education, in this one event he had lost 
every thing. The society of Amelia, the being for ever united to 
her, was the only boon in the globe of the living worid that he had 
ever desired, And now all things were the same to him,—except 
that he had a preference for looking on desolation. All within 
him was a blank ; and he was best pleased, or rather least cha- 
grined, when all without was a blank too. ‘There never perhaps 
was an example of a human being so completely destroyed at once. 
Ife was the shadow of a man only.’ p. 50. 

‘My uncle had felt much regard for my father,—as much as was 
compatible with the peculiar turn his mind had taken ; which was 
to dwell forever on one event, to consider that in relation to him- 
self as the only reality, and scarcely to bestow so much regard on 
every thing that existed in the world beside, as an ordinary hu- 
man creature would bestow upon the shadows of a magic lanthorn, 
Years rolled over the head of this unfortunate manin vain. While 
he was-young, the amiable object of his early love was all that in- 
terested him on earth ; and, as he grew older, habit produced upon 
him the same effect, which had at first been the child of passion. 

Ife loved his sadness, for it had become a part of himself. All his 
motions had for so long a time been languid, that, if he had been 
excited in any instance to make them otherwise, he would scarcely 
have recognised his own identity. He ‘ound a nameless pleagure 
in the appendages and forms of melancholy, so great, that he would 
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as soon have consented to cut off his right hand, as to part with 


them. In reality, he rather vegetated than lived ; and he had per- 
sisted so long in this passive mode of existence, that there was not 
nerve and spring enough left in him, to enable him to sustain any 
other.’ p.51. 


Young Mandeville becomes a member of his uncle’s family? 
and is put under the tuition of Hilkiah, with whom our read- 
ers should be a little acquainted. 


‘ His figure was tall and emaciated ; his complexion was a yel- 
lowish brown, without the least tincture of vermilion, and was 
furrowed with the cares of study, and the still more earnest cares 
of devotion; his clothes were of the cut that was worn about fort 
years before; and his head was always decorated with a small vel- 
vet skull-cap, which set close to the shape, and beyond which the 
hair, though itself kept short, protruded above, below, and all 
around. His gait was saintly and solemn,’ p. 56. 

‘This Just and upright maa had all his passions subdued under 
the control of his understanding ; there was but one subject, that, 
whenever it occurred, inflamed his blood, and made his eyes sparkle 
with primitive and apostolic fury ; and that was, the corruption of 
evangelical truth, and the grand apostasy foretold to us in the 
Scriptures. In a word, the spring, and main movement of his re- 
ligious zeal, lay in this proposition ; ¢ that the Pope is Antichrist,’ 
p- 58. 

Hilkiah’s notions of Popery and Protestantism are introduc- 
ed at great length, and much to the ennui of the reader. 
Under the influence of the inhabitants of this castle and the 
surrounding scenery, young Mandeville becomes a solitary, 
reflecting, moody youth * who dwells in a monarchy of which 
he is the single subject,’ without sympathies or affection, ex- 
cept for his sister, (being one year younger than himself,) who 

is represented as all that is beautiful and lovely and divine, 
and who, while she is yet a little girl, is made to discourse 
like amatron and a philosopher. What is no less singular, a 
parallel is drawn between her on one part, and her « shadow’ 
of an uncle and the ‘solemn’ Hilkiah on the other. We are 
told many fine things of Henrietta, but not shown them,—her 
sensible plans and philosophical disquisitions are her most 
prominent characteristicks, as she is displayed in the pro- 
gress of the story. She is often spoken of as something divine, 
and as such she is exhibited ; she is a goddess in a shrine, 
who is shown only when she gives oracles. She and her broth- 
er are said ‘to have loved, as angels may be supposed to love. 
above the cerulean sky.’ 
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On the death of Hilkiah, his pupil is sent to Winchester 
school, where he finds his evil genius in his school fellow, Li- 
onel Clifford, who is intended for the same Clifford, that af- 
terwards made a figure in the time of Charles II, and is rep- 
resented as surpassing all his companions in beauty of person, 
generosity, eloquence and accomplishments. He is without 


fortune, and harangues his school fellows so eloquently in 


praise of poverty, that they all come to despise their wealth, 
or rather to be ashamed of it. He outshines them all, and 
thus excites the envy of Mandeville. This passion chafes and 
festers in his bosom, till it corrupts his whole moral nature. 
Thence forward, fancying himself to be perpetually eclipsed 
by the genius of his supposed rival, he passes a dark, sullen 
existence, brooding over the thought that he is blasted by the 
fatal influence of Clifford, and meditating schemes of avoid- 
ing the destiny, that seems to hang over him, and avenging 
the injustice, of which he seems to himself to be the subject. 
He quits the school in disgrace, and Godwin, after his usual 
manner, represents this disgrace as fixed upon him and aggra- 
vated, by his generous and noble sacrifice of himself for a 
worthless school fellow. He goes to the university, which he 
soon leaves to join the royal army, under the command of Sir 
Joseph Wagstaff, to whom he is recommended as his private 
secretary. But the place is given to Clifford, by which Man- 
de ville’s enmity is ripened into the most deep and deadly hate. 
He quits the service, and his departure is represented as a 
desertion and the effect of his cowardice. An ill report of 
his adventure reaches him at Oxford, and his companions 
avoid him, as one tainted with the plague. On learning the 
cause of their change of manner towards him, he wanders out 
into the fields and woods, ruminating on the ruin of his 
fame and his hopes, till he is seized with a fit of phrenzy, 
and in this state, being found by two woodmen, he is convey- 
edto a neighbouring infirmary. He is afterwards attended 
by his friends, and, at length recovering his senses, he finds 
Henrietta, ‘like some guardian angel,’ sitting by his bed. 
After his recovery, she attempts to reclaim him to the world 
and awaken in him hopes of the future, and rekindle his sym- 
pathies, For some time there is a prospect of succeeding, 
but he finally relapses into his misanthropy, and ‘lives in 
human society like a creature that no way appertained to it ; 
but as if he had strayed from a remoter sphere, and was a 
mere stranger and foreigner on earth, The desert was his 
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104 Godwin's Mandeville. | May, 
country, and gloom and asperity the element in which he 
breathed.’ 

‘There are but few events in the subsequent part of the sto- 
ry: which is occupied principally with the progress of Mande- 
ville’s melancholy and enmity to Clifford—the plots and 
tricks of an attorney, to get the Mandeville estate into his 
hands—and the progress of an attachment between Clifford 
and Henrietta, which results in their union. Mandeville at- 
tempts to prevent their marriage, by seizing the person of his 
sister; and in his attempt to execute this plan, a rencontre 
takes place between him and Clifford and the attendants of 
each, in which Mandeville receives a wound by the sword of 
Clifford, that leaves his features hideously disfigured and dis- 
torted by the scar. Thus his arch enemy, as he considers 
him. has ‘poisoned his cup of life,’ and finally set his mark 
upon him, that he may be, like Cain, an object of the execra- 
tion and mockery of mankind. 

Godwin’s other novels are very thin of events; this con- 
tains still fewer than those. His work has no resemblance to 
a dramatic representation of characters and actions, so con- 
structed, that, in the perusal, a thousand associated images, 
recollections and sentiments, spontaneously spring up in the 
reader’s mind, which are not directly expressed. — It is rather 
the exhibition of his philosophical opinions in the form of dis- 
sertations.—a detail of the thoughts and feelings of his per- 
sonages, and a consideration of the influences, which the inci- 
dents may be supposed to have, in determining their disposi- 
tions and characters. He is occupied with what passes with- 
in his persons, instead of what is taking place about them. 
His real actors seem to be certain principles and opinions and 
passions,—which are not qualities and ingredients, that go to 
the composition of his personages, and form a part of them, 
but rather make use of them as mere instruments. All this 
gives an abstract, metaphysical turn to his narratives, whence 
to readers, who flutter from novel to novel, in quest of vacant 
amusement, they have a rugged and forbidding aspect. 

This effect is aggravated by his set, stately. inverted style 
of writing, and by his abundance of distant allusions, strained 
conceptions, and obsolete words and phrases, and forced ex- 

pressions. Add to these, that his figurative expressions are 
violent, sometimes to absurdity. Take a few examples—his 
hate of Clifford hung, ‘with insurmountable weight, wpon the 
neck of Henrietta’s mind.’ vol. ii, p. 167.—* Inhuman laughter 
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flayed and mangled my ears, like a hundred lancets.’ vol. ii. p. 


194.—Doors leaped from their hinges, to give Clifford entrance. 
vol. ii. p. 77.—* Henrietta entered, with triumphant wheels, into 
the fortress of my heart.’ vol. i. p. 198.—*'There were certain 
muscles of my intellectual frame, that had never been brought 
into play.’ vol. i. p. 163.—* These trials produced tremen- 
dous explosions and earthquakes in my bosom.’ vol. i, p. 117. 
He sometimes repeats the same thoughts in the same language, 
even When they are of little importance ; and gives the char- 
acters of his persons again and again; and is not content 
with stating how things are, but must reckon up all the possi- 
bilities of their having been otherwise, and pursue these sup- 
positions into all their consequences. It thus happens that 
the action is often at a stand, and the reader seems to him- 
self as if he were on a voyage, in a vessel, which should lie 
by half the time, while the master might take observations 
and work up his reckoning. 

If one is not repelled by these discouragements, he will 
open to himself in Mandeville a rich vein of sentiment, and re- 
flection. He will find in it the elevated strain of thinking, 
nervous eloquence and keen penetration, which are charac- 
teristic of its author. Like his other novels, it contains an 
important lesson, forcibly inculcated—it shows the forlorn- 
ness and misery of a jealous, sullen, aspiring mind, that 
makes great claims on the world, without proper efforts to 
justify or enforce them. ‘The author in this, as in his previ- 
ous works, displays, with appalling truth, the despotic sove- 
reignty and all searching observation of publick opinion, in 
so much, that one trembles with the consciousness of being 
subject to this tremendous power, which he cannot fly 
from or resist. No writer has perhaps more adequately ex- 
pressed,—what every body feels,—how much of the good and 
ill of life is involved in reputation. The sentiments we excite 
in others become, in some sort, a part of ourselves ; we either 
bear a good or an ill fame, that, like a charm, makes us in- 
vulnerable to ‘the slings and arrows of fortune.’ or exposes 
us, defenceless and sorely alive, to the shaft. ‘The opinion of 
men pursues and hangs upon us like destiny, and our reputa- 
tion encompasses us like a luminous atmosphere, that exhib- 
ils us, either blemished or fair, to the eyes of the world. 
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MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 


| Tue Rev. S. C. Tuacner, late Minister of the New South 
Church in this town, died at Moulines, in France, Jan. 2, 1818, 
Aitat. 32. He had long been absent from this country, for the 
recovery of his health. The following sketch of his character is 
taken from a discourse delivered in this town, the Sunday after 
the accounts of his death were received. ‘The form, in which the 
discourse was delivered, is retained, as most favourable to the 
free expression of the feelings of the author. 

It cannot be necessary tu make an apology for offering, in a 
work of this kind, a tribute to the memory of one, who was not 
merely distinguished in the church, and for his private virtues, 
but also for the warm interest he felt in the literature of his coun- 
try, and for the services which he rendered to it. } 


Tue news of Mr. Thacher’s death, although not unexpected, 
spread an unusual gloom through the large circle in which he 
moved and was known. When we thought of his youth and 
virtues, of the place which he had filled and of the confidence 
he had inspired, of his sickness and sufferings, of his death in 
a distant land, and of the hopes which died with him, we could 
not but speak of his removal as mysterious, dark, untimely. 
My own mind participated at firstin the general depression ; but 
in proportion as I have reflected on the circumstances of this 
event,! have seen in them a kindness, which I overlooked in the 
first moments of sorrow; and though in many respects inscru- 
table, this dispensation now wears a more consoling aspect. 

I now see in our friend a young man, uncommonly ripe in 
understanding and virtue, for whom God appointed an early 
immortality. His lot on earth was singularly happy ; for 
I have never known a minister more deeply fixed in the 
hearts of his people. But this condition had its perils. With 


a paternal concern for his character God sent adversity, and 
conducted him to the end of his being by a rougher but surer 
way, a way trodden and consecrated by the steps of the best 
He was smitten by sudden sickness: but 


men before him. 
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even here the hand of God was gentle upon him. His sick- 
ness, Whilst it wasted the body, had no power over the spirit. 
His understanding retained its vigour; and his heart, as I of- 
ten observed, gained new sensibility. His sufferings, by call- 
ing forth an almost unprecedented kindness in his people, fur- 
nisued him with new and constant occasions of pious gratitude, 
and perhaps he was never so thankful to the Author of his 
being, as during his sickness. 

He was indeed removed at length from the kind offices 
of his friends. But this event was fitted, and, may I not 
say, designed, to strengthen his connexion with God, and 
to prepare him for the approaching dissolution of all earthly 
ties. I now see him tossed on the ocean; but his heart 
is fixed on the rock of ages. He is borne to another hem- 
isphere, but every where he sees the footsteps and feels 
the presence of God. New constellations roll over his head, 
but they guide his mind to the same Heaven, which was his 
hope at home. I see him at the extremity of Africa, adoring 
God in the new creation which spreads around him, and 
thanking him with emotion for the new strength, which that 
mild atmosphere communicated. I see him too in the trying 
scene which followed, when he withered and shrunk likea 
frail plant under the equinoctial sun, still building piety on 
suffering, and growing in submission, as hope declined. He 
does not indeed look without an occasional sinking of the 
heart, without some shudderings of nature, to a foreign soil 
as his appointed grave. But he remembers, that from every 
region there is a path to immortality, and that the spirit, 
which religion has refined, wherever freed from the body, 
will find its native country. He does not indeed think with- 
out emotion of home,—a thought, how trying to a sick and 
dying man, ina land of strangers! But God, whom he adores 
as every where present, seems to him a bond of union to dis- 
tant friencs, and he finds relief in committing them to his care 
and mercy.—At length I see him expire; but not until suf- 
fering has done its work of discipline and purification. His 
end is tranquil, like his own mild spirit; and I follow hin— 
not to the tomb, for that lifeless body is not he—but to the so- 
ciety of the just made perfect. His pains are now past. He 
has found a better home, than this place of his nativity and 
earthly residence. Without the tossings of another voyage, 
he has entered asecure haven. The fever no longer burns in 
his veins—the hollow and deep voice no longer sends forth 
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ominous sounds. Disease and death, having accomplished 
their purpose, have lost their power, and he remembers, with 
gratitude, the kind severity with which they conducted him to 
a nobler life, than that which they took away. Such is the 
aspect which this dispensation now wears;—how different 
from that which it first presented to sense and imagination ! 

Let me pay a short tribute to his memory. It isa duty, 
which I perform with a melancholy pleasure. His character 
was one, which it is soothing to remember. It comes over 
the mind, like the tranquillizing breath of spring. It asks no 
embellishment. It would be injured by a strained and labour- 
ed eulogy. 

The character of our friend was distinguished by blandness, 
mildness, equableness and harmony. All the elements were tem- 
pered in him kindly and happily.—He had nothing of asperi- 
ty. He passed through the storms, tumults and collisions of 
human life, with a benignity akin to that which marked our 
perfect guide and example. This mild and bland temper 
spread itself over the whole man. His manners, his under- 
standing, his piety, all received a hue from it, just as a soft 
atmosphere communicates its own tender and tranquil char- 
acter to every object and scene viewed through it. 

With this peculiar mildness he united firmness. His pur- 
poses, whilst maintained without violence, were never surren- 
dered but to conviction. His opinions, though defended with 
singular candour, he would have sealed with his blood. He 
possessed the only true dignity, that which results from pro- 
posing habitually a iofty standard of feeling and action ; and 
accordingly the love, which he called forth, was always tem- 
pered with respect. He was one of the last men to be ap- 
proached with a rude familiarity. 

His piety was a deep sentiment. It had struck through 
and entwined itself with his whole soul. In the freedom of 
conversation I have seen how intimately God was present to 
him. But his piety partook of the general temperament of 
his mind. It was warm, but not heated; earnest, but tran- 
quil ; a habit, not an impulse ; the air which he breathed, not 
a tempestuous wind, giving occasional violence to his emo- 
tions. A constant dew seemed to distil on him from heaven, 
giving freshness to his devout seusibilities ; but it was a gen- 
tle influence, seen not in its falling, but in its fruits. His piety 
appeared chiefly in gratitude and submission, sentiments pecul- 


iarly suited to such a mind ashis. He felt strongly, that God 
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had crowned his life with peculiar goodness, and yet, when his 
blessings were Withdrawn, his acquiescence was as deep and 
sincere as his thankfulness. His devotional exercises in publick 
were particularly striking. He came to the mercy seat, as one, 
who was not a stranger there. He seemed to inherit from his 
yenerable father the gift of prayer. His acts of adoration 
discovered a mind penetrated by the majesty and purity of 


God; but his sublime conceptions of these attributes were al- 


ways tempered and softened by a sense of the divine benigni- 
ty. The paternal character of God was not only his belief, 
but had become a partof his mind. He never forgot, that he 
‘worshipped the Father.’ His firm conviction of the strict 
and proper unity of the divine nature taught him to unite and 
concentrate in his conception of the Father, all that is lovely 
and attractive, as well as all that is solemn and venerable ; 
and the general effect of his prayers was to diffuse a devout 
calmness, a filial confidence, over the minds of his pious 
hearers. 

His understanding was of a high order; active, vigorous 
and patient ; capable of exerting itself with success on every 
subject; collecting materials and illustrations from every 
scene ; and stored with a rich and various knowledge, which 
few have accumulated at so early an age. His understanding, 
however, was in harmony with his whole character. It was 
not so much distinguished by boldness, rapidity and ardour, 
as by composed energy, judiciousness, and expansiveness. 
You have anemblem of it in the full, transparent and equable 
stream, spreading around it fruitfulness and delight. His 
views were often original and often profound, but were es- 
pecially marked by justness, clearness and compass of thought. 
{ have never known a man, so young, of riper judgment, of 
more deliberate investigation, and of more comprehensive 
views of all the bearings and connexions of a subject, on 
which he was called to decide. He was singularly free from 
the errour into which young preachers most readily fall, of 
overstating arguments, and exaggerating and straining the 
particular topics which they wish to enforce. But in avoid- 
ing evtravagance, he did not fall into tameness. There was 
a force and freshness in his conceptions; and even when he 
communicated the thoughts of others, he first grafted them 
on his own mind, so that they had the raciness of a native 
zrowth. His opinions were the results of much mental ac- 
tion, of many comparisons, of large and liberal thinking, of 
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looking at a subject on every side ; and they were expressed 
with those limitations, which long experience suggests to 
others. He read with pleasure the bold and brilliant specu- 
latious of more adventurous minds ; but he reserved his belief 
for evidence, ior truth ; and if the most valuable gift of the 
understanding be an enlarged, discriminating judgment, then 
his was a most highly gifted mind. 

From a mind sv balanced, and a taste so refined, we could 
hardiy expect that fervid eloquence, which electrifies an as- 
sembly, and makes the speaker for a moment an absolute sove- 
reign over the souls of men. His influence, like that of the 
great powers in the natural world, was mild and noiseless, but 
penetrating and enduring. ‘That oratory, which overwhelms 
and bears us away like a torrent, almost always partakes of 
exaggeration and extravagance, and was therefore incompat- 
ible with the distinguishing properties of his mind.—His ima- 
gination was fruitful and creative ; but, in accordance with 
his whole character, it derived its Ulustrations more frequently 
from regions of beauty than of grandeur, and it imparted a 
colouring, at once rich and soft, and a peculiar grace to every 
subject susceptible of ornament.—His command over language 
was great. His style was various, vigurous, unborrowed ; 
abounding in felicities of expression, and singularly free from 
that triteness and that monotonous structure, which the habit 
of rapid composition on familiar subjects almost forces on tue 
preacher, and which so often enervate the most powerful and 
heart-stirring truths.—His character as a preacher needs no 
other testimony than the impression left on his constant and 
most enlightened hearers. ‘lo his people, who could best 
judge of his intellectual resources, and of his devotion to his 
work, his publick services were more and more interesting. 
They tellus of the affluence of his thoughts, of the beauty of 
his imagery, of the tenderness and earnestness of his persua- 
sion, of the union of judgment and sensibility in his discourses, 
and of the wisdom with which he displayed at the same moment 
the sublimity and practicableness of Christian virtue. They 
tell us, that the early ripeness of his mind did not check its 
growth ; but that every yearenlarged his treasures and powers. 
Their tears and countenances tell us, more movingly than 
words, their deep sorrow, now that they shall hear his voice 
no more. 

Of his social character I need not speak to you. No one, 
who ever met him in a friendly circle, can easily forget the 
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attraction of his manners and conversation. He carried into 
society a cheerfulness, and sunshine of the soul, derived partly 
from constitution, and partly from his bright, confiding views 
of religion ; a delicacy, which instinctively shrunk from wound- 
ing the feelings of the humblest human being ; a disposition 
to sympathise with every innocent enjoymeat ; and the power 
of communicating with ease and interest the riches of his 
mind. Without effort, he won the hearts of men to a singular 
degree. Never was man more universally beloved. Even in 
sickness and in foreign lands, he continued to attract friends ; 
and it is our consolation to know, that he drew from strangers 
much ofthat kindness which blessed him at home. 

In his sickness I was particularly struck with his submission 
to God, and his affection for his people. His submission seem- 
el entire. ‘There was no alloy of impatience or distrust. His 
sickness was a severe trial ; for his heart was bound up in 
his profession, and ifin any thing his ambition was excessive, 
it was in his desire to enrich his mind by laborious study. He 
(elt deeply his privation, and he looked forward to an early 
death as a probable event. But he bowed to Providence with- 
out a murmur. He spoke only of the divine goodness. <I 
am in God’s hand, and his will be done,’ were familiar senti- 
ments, not uttered with common place and mechanical formali- 
ty, but issuing, as his tones and countenance discovered, from 
the very depths of his heart. A firmer and calmer submission 
could hardly have been formed by a long life of suffering. 

His feelings towards his people seemed at times too strong 
for the self-possession and calmness by which he was charac- 
terised. Their kindness overpowered him. The only tears, 
which I saw start from his eyes, flowed from this source. In 
my last interview with him, a day or two before his voyage, 
I said to him, «I trust that you will return, but IT fear you can- 
not safely continue your pastoral relation. We have. however, 
another employment for you, in which you may be useful and 
happy.” He answered, ‘if I get strength I shall use it for my 
people. Iam willing to hazard my life for their sakes. I 
would preach to them, although the effort should shorten my 
days.” He added—¢ Should I forsake my people after the 
kindness I have received, the cause of religion and of the 
Ministry might suffer ; and to this cause [ ought and am wil- 
ling to make any sacrifices.,—Such is a brief sketch of oyr 
lamented frier.d. He was one of the most blameless men, of 
the most devoted ministers, and of the fairest examples of the 
distinguishing virtues of Christianity. 
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The Jesuits. 


Whaat a part did these Jesuits act in France, as soon ‘as 
they were admitted into the kingdom ? They began by de- 
ceiving the king to grant them letters patent to authorise bulls 
of the pope the most contrary to the publick good. Finding 
that the judgments of the counsellors at law of the king, were 
unfavourable to them, they procured copies of them by in- 
trigue, and, contrary to all regulations, they exasperated the 
king against his most faithful magistrates to such a degree, as 
to induce him to refuse their remonstrances,—enemies of all 
rule, all laws, and all magistrates, using artifices and violence 
to introduce themselves. 

Such were the Jesuits in France for more than two hundred 
years, and such they have been every where from their first 
original. 

To act with more maturity of deliberation, and to give to 
the king the time to discover and acknowledge the deceit, 
which had been practised upon him, the parliament would not 
come to a decision on the same day upon the discourse of the 
king’s counsellors at law. Finally, importuned by the Jesuits, 
on the eighth of February 1552, the parliament passed the fol- 
lowing decree. 


‘Concerning the bulls of our said holy father the Pope, and the 
letters patent of the king concerning the company of the Jesuits, 
after having heard the attorney general of the king, it is resolved, 
before we proceed further, that the said bulls and letters patent 
shall be communicated both to the bishop of Paris and to the facul- 
ty of theology of that city, that after the parties shall be heard, 


judgment may be passed according to reason.’ 


A little time afterwards, namely, the 25th of February 1552, 
the University of Paris passed a decree to present a petition to 
the king, that the bull of Paul ILL. should not be inserted in 
the registers of parliament. 

The Jesuits, always imprudent, murmured that this affair 
did not advance ; they made fresh importunities that parlia- 
ment should proceed to the enregisterment, conformably to 
the contents of the king’s letters. ‘The parliament finally, on 
the third of August 1554, passed a decree in these words, 


‘The court having considered the letters patent of the king, of 


the month of January 1550, obtained by the priests and scholars . 
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of the society of the Jesuits, containing a confirmation of the bulls 
granted them by our holy father the pope, the whole connected to- 

ether under the counter seal of the chancery, with other letters of 
the declaration of the said lord the king, that the court should pass 
to the reading of the said letters of confirmation, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances there mentioned ; and having considered the re- 

uest made to this court by the said Jesuits, and upon all this hav- 
ing heard the attorney general of the king, the said court, before 
proceeding further, ordains that both the said bulls and the letters 

atent of the said king shall be communicated to the bishop of Paris, 
and to the most ancient, and the faculty of theology of the city and 
university of Paris, that they may be heard upon these subjects and 
say what they think proper upon the occasion. 

‘Done in Parliament the third of August, 1554.’ 


Eustasche du Bellay, bishop of Paris, in the year 1554, re- 
ported his advice concerning the bulls obtained by the Jesuits, 
as follows ; 


‘The bishop of Paris, to whom. by the ordinance of the court of 
arliament, have been communicated certain bulls of the pupes, 
Paul and Julius [IL. together with the letters patent of the king 
Henry now reigning, addressed to the said court, to proceed to the 
verification, reading and publication of the said bulls, obtained by 
them, who call themselves Jesuits, or the society under the name of 
Jesus. 

¢‘ After the protestations pertinent in this place of obedience and 
reverence, which he owes both to the holy see and to the king, he 
says that the said bulls contain several things which appear 
strange and inconsistent with reason, and which ought not to be 
received or tolerated in the christian religion. 

‘In the first place the procurers of those bulls and letters a 
would be called the society under the name of Jesus, which is a 
name too arrogant for them—wishing to attribute to themselves 
alone what th se to the catholick and ecumenical church, and 
which is properly called the congregation, or society of believers, of 
whom Jesus Christ is the head, and who consequently are under 
Jesus Christ; and they seem to wish to represent themselves as 
composing and constituting the whole church. 

‘2, They promise and vow the three solemn vows, namely ; 
poverty, renunciation of all property, even 1n common, except cer- 
tain cities, in which there are universities, in which they may have 
colleges foundec for their students ; but, by the letters patent of 
the king, they are permitted only to have one house at Paris and 
none elsewhere in this kingdom ; concerning the erection of which 
house there is still a question, and nevertheless they say not, 
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whether it is to receive the said society, or whether for a college for 
their students ; if itis for their habitation they can have no founda- 


tion for it ; if for a college, it is permitted them ; but we must ob. 


serve, that, even if they had the superintendance of the said col- 
lege, still the said scholars are not of their company, because they 
have not taken the vows, which they are not to be allowed to take, 
until it is known what fruit is to be expected from their studies— 
also the said bulls imply that the admission and exclusion of the 
said scholars belong to them—and if the said scholars, already ad- 
mitted into the society—having taken the vows, there would no 
longer be any exclusion of them. 

‘3. Because they mean to build and conduct the said house, and 
there live upon charity, considering the malice of the times, in 
which charity is grown very cold, and moreover considering that 
there are already great numbers of monasteries and religious houses 
already received and approved, who live and support themselves 
by such charities, to whom this new society will do great injustice. 

‘For this will be to take away from them so much of their sub- 
sistence. These ought to be heard before the confirmation of this new 
society, because they are interested, especially the four mendi- 
eants, the quinze, vingts, and the penetents ; moreover, it would 
do injustice to the hospitals and houses of God, and to the poor, 
whoare supported in them by charity ; that is to say, the communi- 
ty of the office of the poor, the children of the trinity, the hospital 
of St. Germain Despres ; and no doubt, that the charities of the 
hotel Dieu will be diminished by it. 

‘4, Although they have taken vows of poverty, still they mean 
to be able to be promoted to ecclesiastical dignities, and even the 
sreatest, as archbishopricks, and bishopricks, and even to have col- 
lation and disposition of beneficies—and although they agree and 
consent not to be able to accept the said bishopricks without the 
consent of the general of their own society and the brothers of 
their general—is it not here evident that, putting their hands to the 
plough, they still turn round and look behind them ? 

‘5. Because they will not submit to be corrected but by the so- 
ciety,even though they were entered into the ministry of the 
bishopricks, to which however they will not be constrained, which 
is as much as to say—they may enter voluntarily if they please— 
and if thus called to the benifice of the curate—if any fault should 
be committed in any thing which concerns the office of the curate. 
they ought to be punished by the diocess, and, whatever privilege 
they may have. 

‘6. Because they pretend to a right to encroach upon the rights 
of the curates—to preach, to hear confessions, and to administer 
the holy sacrament, when they please, without leave, or permission, 

of the said curates—although in regard to said sacrament, they ex- 
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cept the festival of Easter ; nevertheless, for the confessions there 
is no exceptions which is contrary to the decretal, ‘ omnis utriusque 
sexus” It is certain, that such privileges have been heretofore 
given and granted to mendicants—and even to the brothers, preach- 
ers and cordeliers, from which privileges have proceeded great al- 
tercations between the said curates and them ; to remedy which, 
the clementine was made ¢ dudum de sepulturis ;—and such alter- 
cations for the same causes will most certainly arise from this new 
source, 

‘7, Not only they encroach upon the said curates, but also 
upon the bishops—when they demand the power of excommunica- 
tion—and the power of dispensation in favour of illegitimately 
born—without expressing how they may be promoted—and the 
power of consecrating basilicas, or churches and all other ecclesias- 
tical vessels and ornaments, in which it is apparent that they 
grasp not only at every thing which belongs to jurisdiction, but 
also at all those which belong to ordination. For it is certain that 
consecrations cannot be performed but by consecrated bishops. 

‘8. They usurp, not only upon the bishops, but upon the pope 
himself, because they claim a power of dispensing with all irregu- 
larities, which power belongs only to the Roman pontiff—most es- 
pecially in contempt of the power of the keys. 

‘9. Notwithstanding they vow special obedience to the Roman 

ntiff, and wish that orders may be given by him, especially, to 
be sent by him to the Turks, Infidels, Hereticks, and Schismaticks; 
still they desire it may be permitted to their superior, to recall 
them at his pleasure—even though thus sent by the pope—which is 
directly contrary to their vow. 

‘10, They are only bound to mpryee services without saying 
what usage any of them may make of their “ahi eg: one. re- 
maining at liberty to say what he will, without being obliged to 
read or hear high mass, morning or evening services, or to attend 
to any other canonical hours—being by this means exempted from 
every thing to which the laity is bound and obliged—and for going 
to festivals, to the great mass—and to evening devotions. 

‘11. Because a license is given them to deliver, wherever their 
General pleases, lectures on sacree theology, without having any 
other permission—a thing most dangerous in these times—and 
which is contras y to the privileges of the universities ; which tends 
to the distraction of the thadahta in the said faculty. Final- 
ly, the court is intreated to consider and say. that all innovations 
are dangerous ; and that from them frequently proceed many in- 
conveniences, which cannot he foreseen or premeditated, and be- 
cause they pretend, as a cause for the erection of the said order 
and company,—that they will go and preach to the ‘Turks and In- 
fidels, and allure them to the knowledge of God. With submis- 
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sion, their houses and societies ought to be established in the 
neighbourhood of the said Infidels. As it was anciently provided 
for the Knights of Rhodes, who were placed on the frontiers 
of Christianity, not in the centre of it. Certainly, much time 
would be lost in travelling from Paris to Constantinople and oth- 
parts of Turkey.’ if 


One would think that these arguments and reasons of du 
Bellay, the honest bishop of Paris, would have been sufficient 
to convince the parliament, the king, and even the pope him- 
self, of the pernicious tendency of this project of Ignatius Lo- 
yola and his satellites, that we must recollect the period. and 
who was pope, and who was king of France, and who was 
his mother, and Catherine de Medici is, and who was Cardi- 
nal Lorraine, and who was king of Spain, and who was the 
duke of Alva? 

The Pope Clement VII, Julius de Medicis. had an inter- 
view with Francis I, king of France, and intrigued with that 
monarch so adroitly as to induce him to marry his son, the 
dauphin, afterwards Henry II, with Catherine de Medicis, 
his niece; a finished model of political and religious dissimu- 
Jation and hypocrisy. 

Pope Paul HI, followed Clement VII, on the Papal throne. 
It was this Paul I[I, who established the inquisition, and ap- 
proved the society of the Jesuits——and it was under her, i. e. 
Catherine, and under her sons—being in intelligence with the 
king of Spain, the duke of Alva and the Cardinal de Lorrain, 
that the horrible massacre of St. Bartholomew’s day was per- 
petrated ; and thus the Jesuits had their origin, together with 
the Inqusition, i in the most execrable period of human histo- 

ry. This same pope endeavoured to exterminate the protest- 
ant religion in Britain, by a bull of excommunication against 
Henry VIII. It was in the court of Catherine, that Mary, 
queen of Scots, a niece of Lorrain, was formed, a pretender 
to the throne of Elizabeth, her constant scourge and final dis- 
grace, after having been, for more than twenty years, the 
centre of intrigues “of Jesuits, popes, and catholick kings and 
priests, and English and Scottish nobles, 
(INQUISITOR. 
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The Man of Expedients. 


Homer’s Il, E, 593; 


‘ All means they use, to all expedients run.’ — 
Crabbe, 


‘It is a fine subject. 

‘ Button-holes! there is something lively in the very idea of them—and 
trust me, When I get among them—you gentry with grey-beards—look as 

rave as you Will—V’ll make merry work with my button-holes—I shall have 
them all to myself—’tis a maiden subject—I shall run foul of no man’s 
wisdom or fine sayings in it.’ Tristram Shandy, 


Tux man of expedients is he, who never providing for the 
little mishaps and stitch-droppings with which this mortal life 
is pestered, and too indolent or too ignorant to repair them in 
the proper way, passes his days in inventing a succession of 
devices, pretexts, substitutes, plans and commutations, by 
the help of which, he thinks he appears as well as other people. 

Thus, the man of expedients may be said only to half live ; 
he is the creature of outside ; the victim of emergencies ; 
whose happiness often depends on the possession of a pin, or 
the strength of a button-hole.— 

Shade of Theophrastus! spirit of La Bruyere! assist me to 
describe him.— 

In his countenance, you behold marks of anxiety and con- 
trivance, the natural consequence of his shiftless mode of life. 
The internal workings of his soul are generally a compound 
of cunning and the heart-ach. One half of his time he is si- 
lent, languid, indolent ; the other half he moves, bustles, and 
exclaims, * What’s to be done now?’ His whole aim is to 
live as near as possible to the very verge of propriety. His 
business is all slightingly performed, and when a transaction 
is over, he has no confidence in his own effectiveness, but 
asks, though in a careless manner, ¢ Will it do? Will it do? 

Look throughout the various professions and characters of 
life. You will there see men of expedients darting, and shifting, 


and glancing, like fishes in the stream. We will give a few - 


tests, by which they may be recognised. If a merchant, the 
man of expedients borrows incontinently at two per cent. a 
month; if a sailor, he stows his hold with jury-masts, rather 
‘han ascertain if his ship be seaworthy ; if a visitor where he 
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dislikes, he is called out before the evening has half expired : 
if a musician, he scrapes on a fiddle string of silk ; if an ac- 
tor, he takes his stand within three feet of the prompter ; if a 
poet, he makes fault rhyme with ought, and look with spoke ; 
if a reviewer, he fills up three quarters of his article with ex- 
tracts from the writer whom he abuses ; if a divine, he leaves 
ample room in every sermon for an exchange of texts; if a 
physician, he is often seen gallopping at full rate, nobody 
knows where ; if a debtor, he has a marvellous acquaintance 
with short corners and dark alleys; if a printer, he is adroit 
at scabbarding ; if a collegian, he commits Euclid and Locke 
to memory without understanding them, interlines his Greek, 
and writes themes equal to the Rambler. 

But it is in the character of a general scholar, that the man 
of expedients most shines. He ranges through all the arts 
and sciences—in Cyclopedias. He acquires a most thorough 
knowledge of classical literature—from translations. He 
is very extensively read—in title pages. He obtains an exact 
acquaintance of authors—from Reviews. He follows all litera- 
ture up to ifs source—in tables of contents. His researches 
are indefatigable—into indexes. He quotes memoriter with 
astonishing facility—the Dictionary of Quotations :—and his 
bibliographical familiarity is miraculous—with Dibdin. 

We are sorry to say, that our men of expedients are to be 
sometimes discovered in the region of morality. There are 
those, who claim the praise of a good action, when they have 
acted merely from convenience, inclination, or compulsion. 
There are those, who make a show of industry, when they are 
set in motion, only by avarice ; there are those, who are qui- 
et and peaceable, only because they are sluggish; there are 
those, who are sagely silent, because they have not one idea; 
abstemious. from repletion ; patriots, because they are ambi- 
tious; pertect, because there is no temptation. 

Again, let us look at the man of expedients in argument. 
His element is the sophism. He is at home ina circle. His 
fort—his glory, is the petitio principii. Often he catches at 
your words and not at yourideas. ‘Thus, if you are arguing 
that light is light. and he happens to be, (as it is quite likely 
he will,) on the other side of the question, he snatches at your 

phraseology, and exclaims, did you ever weigh it ? Sometimes 
he answers you by silence. Or if he pretends to any thing 
like a show of fair reasoning, he cultivates a certain species 
of argumentative obliquity. that defies the acutest logick. 
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When you think you have him in a corner, he is gone—he has 
slipped through some hole of an argument, Which you hoped 
was only letting in the light of conviction. In vain you at- 
tempt to fix him—it is putting your finger on a flea. 

But let us come down a little lower into life. Who appears 


so well and so shining at a ball room, as the man of expedi- . 


ents? Yet his small-clothes are borrowed, and as for his 
knee-buckles—about as ill matched, as if one had belonged to 
his hat and the other to a galoche,—to prevent their difference 
being detected, he stands sidewise towards his partner. Nev- 
ertheless, the circumstance makes him a more vivacious dan- 
cer, since, by the rapidity of his motions, he prevents a too 
curious examination from the spectators. 

Search farther into his dress. You will find that he very 
genteclly danyles one glove. There are five pins about him, and 
as many buttons gone, or button-holes broken. His pocket- 
book isanewspaper. His fingers are his comb, and the palm of 
his hand his clethes-brush. He conceals his antiquated linen 
hy the help of close garments, and adroitly claps a burr on the 
rent hole of his stocking while walking to church. 

Follow him home. Behold his felicitous knack of meta- 
morphosing all kinds of furniture into all kinds of furniture. 
A brick” constitutes his right andiron, and a stone his left. 
His shovel stands him in lieu of tongs. His bellows is his 
hearth-brush, and a hat his bellows. and that too borrowed 
from a broken window-pane. He shaves himself without a 
looking-glass, by the sole help of imagination. He sits down 
ona table. His fingers are his snuffers. He puts his candle- 
stick into a chair, That candlestick is a decanter. That 
decanter was borrowed. That borrowing was without leave. 
He drinks wine out of a tumbler. <A fork is his cork-screw. 
His wine-glass he converts into a standish. 

Very ingenious is he in the whole business of writing a 
letter. For that purpose he makes use of three eighths of a 
sheet of paper. His knees are his writing desk. His ruler 
is a book cover, and his pencil a spoon handle. He mends 
his pen with a pair of scissors. He dilutes his ink with wa- 
ter till it is reduced to invisibility. He uses ashes for sand. 


He seals his letter with the shreds and relicks of his wafer box. ° 


His seal is a pin. 


When he takes a journey, his whiplash—But I shall myself 


be a man of expedients, if I fill ten pages with these minute des 
tails, 
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1818. 


_ Oh reader, if you have smiled at any parts of the forego- 

ing representation, let it be to some purpose. There is no fault 

we are all so apt to indulge, as that into which we are pushed 

by = ingenuity of indolence, namely, the invention of expe- 
ients, 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


T'ranslation of the First Satire of Boileau. 


THE VICES OF PARIS. 


Imitated from the third of Juvenal. 


(7)Damon, whose wit so long amus’d the town, 
fn works unmatch’d for numbers or renown, 
But who, poor wight! could scarcely earn a coat 
Of meanest serge for all he ever wrote ; 
Who own’d no linen for his summer wear, 
Nor cloak, to shield him from the wintry air ; 
Whose famish’d looks and miserable frame 
®ar’d no whit better for his wide-spread fame ; 
Wearied at length of lavishing his time, 
His powers, and comfort, in the trade of rhyme. 
Worn down with living daily upon trust, 
And plung’d, by ill success, in deep disgust, 
No longer knowing what on earth to do, 
Without one garment, and without one sous, 
Far from these wretched haunts has lately flown, 
And carried off——his misery alone.— 
Sheriffs, and writs, and courts, he leaves behind, 
For that repose, which he could never find.— 
To some blest region he resolves to go, 
Where Law, his fell, inexorable foe, 
Presents no yawning prison to his gaze, 
To crush the hopes of his remaining days, 
(2)No rude green cap (not useless, I allow) 
To blast the laurels which adorn his brow. 
| (3) 
() Under this name, the author alludes to a good poet and scholar, sive 
whose name was Francois Cassandre; but an unsuccessful and unhappy (4) 


misanthrope. | 
(2) This alludes to the law, borrowed from the Romans, that insolvent abbr 


debtors should wear a green bonnet, as a mark of disgrace for having been fame 
negligent in their affaurs. | 
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Yet on the day that saw our bard depart, 
Wrung by the achings of a broken heart, 
More lank and wasted than a penitent, 
Whose starving frame has weathered out a Lent, 
His eyes struck fire, his bosom rose and fell, 
As thus he bade the town a long farewell. 

‘Since, in this spot, which once the Muses blest, 
Genius and merit are no more carest, 
Where, as if rhyme deserv’d some special rod, 
A poet seems to be accurs’d of God, 
Since virtue finds no hearth nor shelter here, 
O let me seek some cave or desert drear, 
Where legal torments never can approach, 
Nor paltry tipstaffS on the gloom encroach. 
Far from a cruel world [ll soothe my cares, 
Nor weary heav’n with unavailing prayers. 
While yet my own—in spite of adverse fate, 
While yet my years impose an easy weight, 
Before my tott’ring steps shall feebiy tread, 
Or fate have spun my utmost length of thread, 
The dear reflection that [ yefean go, 
Is the sole solace of this life of woe. 
(3) George, if he likes, may here forever dwell, 
Tle knows the art of living here full well. 
HWecan produce his millions at command, 
Which fraud has pour’d into his grasping hand ; 
At first a lacquey—then a merchant’s clerk, 
Now count and marquis—profitable work ! 
Let Jaquin here remain, if Jaquin will, 
Who rivals war and famine with his skill, 
Whose rents and dues, could they in order lie, 
(+)Might e’en a folio Calepin outvie. 
Here let him stay, and o’er his subjects reign, 
For sure, half Paris is his own domain. 
But 1—should I at Paris live—alas ! 
In what strange modes would my existence pass! 
I know not how to cheat, deceive, or lie, 
And though I did, I hope I ne’er should try. 
I know not how to pocket an affront, 


©) The names of George and Jaguin are intended to represent oppres- 
sive farmers-general. 

“) Toa friend, who revised this translation, and suggested several im= 
portant corrections, | am indebted for the information, that Calepin is an 
abbreviation of Calepino, the name of an Augustine monk, who compiled a 
famous vocabulary of the Latin tongue, afterwards enlarged to 2 vols. folio. 
My French commentator was very meagre on this article. 
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And rascal creditors might find me blunt. 

(5)In flatt’ring sonnets I could never fawn 

On every fool, till every fool should yawn. 

Nor to tie highest bidder sell my verse, 

Nor lavish incense to supply my purse. 

Yes, I am forc’d some loftier aim to choose, 

For my fastidious and aspiring muse. 

My soul is rustick, proud, and rough, (for shame !) 

And gives to every thing its proper name. 

(°)I always flatly call a cat, a cat, 

Phar Rolet. rogue, in language just as flat. 
cannot exercise a pander’s art, 

Nor can I play the vile seducer’s part— 

So here I pine, a poor and sad recluse, 

A lifeless trunk—a thing unfit for use.’ 

‘¢ But why,” ’tis ask’d, * should I, this out-of-date, 
This churlish, alms-house virtue cultivate ! 
Pride to the rich man justly is allow’d, 

But hark! the poor must crouch, and ne’er be proud. 
An author thus, whom fate from wealth debars, 
Corrects the influence of his evil stars. 

And thus dame fortune, in this iron age, 

When seiz’d with fits of wild and frolick rage, 
At virtue’s cost, promotes some favourite dear, 
()And of a pedant makes a duke and peer. 
(°)Thus, at the summit of the wheel to-day, 

An upstart triumphs with unbounded sway, 
Who should have driv’n, in livery complete, 
The coach, where now he holds his lordly seat ; 
But ah! relying on his fatal skill 

To stretch the king’s prerogative at wiil, 

He by a few wild projects of finauce, 

Built his own fortune on the spoils of France. 


(5) He here alludes to the sonnets which Pelletier was in the habit of 
composing and addressing to all sorts of people. 

(6) Dappele un chat un chat. This verse has passed into a French proy- 
erb, in consequence of its liveliness and simplicity. The Greeks had a 
similar one on figs. Ta cuxe coxa 


(7) Rolet was a noted attorney, whom our author was not contented to 
lash in this place alone. 

(8) The private history of the time gave this line a force which we can- 
not feel, and so it is hardly worth while to transcribe the name of the for 
tunate pedant-peer whom it commemorates. 

(9) The French editor has either not condescended or not ventured to un- 
veil the personal application of these lines. ‘They must refer to some ex- 
orbitant farmer-general, 
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(1°)'Tis true, that lately he has taken fright, 
And for some months has disappeared from sight, 
But when his last oppressive tax is paid, 
He will emerge from his protecting shade ; 
Then shall we see hiin stalk the city through, 
And proudly hold his ill-got wealth to view, 
(71) And boast his favour with the powers on high, 
Despite the wrath that glistens in their eye. 
(12)Meanwhile, poor Colletet, with filth o’erspread, 
From every pantry seeks his daily bread, , 
A glorious trade, to wits and savans dear, 
(25) Paught by Monmaur in many a lesson here.” 
‘I own the generous bounty of the king 
Has opened on the muse its fertile spring, 
Repairing all blind fortune’s errors past,— 
And Pheebusfeaves the hospital at last, 
True, an Augustus sits upon the throne, 
But what Meecenas e’er will make me known ? 
Yes, who will stoop to serve a man like me, 
(1+)So out of fashion, and uncouth to see? 
Besides, could [ pierce through that frightful throng 
Of famish’d rhymsters, who with zeal so strong 
Press round the throne ?—the first to hover there, 
And snatch the boons they least deserve to share. 
The hornets thus, a foul and useless race, 
Rob from the bees their honey and their place ; 
Then let me cease to seek, with efforts vain, 
What importunity alone may gain. 
‘(15)Ormond from heav’n the gilt of genius bore, 
His sole inheritance—the coat he wore ; 
Two crickets and a bed, his furniture,— 
Ormond, in short, was desperately poor. 
Wearied at length with dragging life away, 
He pawned his little all, one luckless day, 


(10) Taken flight, I presume, to avoid the expressions of indignation and 
perhaps worse indications of resentment, which the people might inflict on 
him as their oppressor 

(1) The powers on highs Boileau has it Cie/, ev.dently a bold metaphor 
for the king, whom he thus compliments for abhorring and even being an- 
gry with those very taxegatherers, whom he was however obliged, and even 


just-fied by his prerogative, to employ for the support of his throne. 


(2) A peet of some — 
(13) A famous Greek schtolar—a parasite, who got his bread from table to 


tabie, 
(14) Cassandre’s character (see note 1) is here developed. 
(15) As my line forbids an anapestick, I have substituted Ormond for the Sz. 


‘mand of the original, which being very probably fictitious, renders the al- 
‘eration more allowable. 
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And went to court, to try his fortune there, 
Loaded with verses, aud with hopes of air. 

But ah! how long was this career of fame ? 

He soon retir’d, o’erwhelm’d with scoffs and shame. 
A fever hastened through his veins to run, 

And did that work, which hunger else had done. 

‘A poet once was every thing at court— 

—A kind of fools they cannot now support. 
16) One happy Angeli leaves far behind 
The fineSt¥mt, and most exalted mind. 

‘Well, must# struggle for a different goal, 
(77)And from Apollo turn me to Bartole, 
(7%)Pour over Louet darken’d by Brodeau, 
(2°9)And brush, with robe, the court-house as I go ? 
Heavens ! the bare thought disturbs my shudd’ring brain | 
What! bawl within that barbarous domain, 

Where every day some Deedalus of laws 

Poor Innocence along his mazes draws ?P 

There ? where th’ enormous chaos of chicane 
Turns white to black beneath its formal reign, 
(2°)Patru gains less than Huot or Mazier, 

(21) And Ciceroes are form’d by P— Fournier? 


\. Ere such a wild experiment I try, 

a ‘Frozen before St. Jean the Seine shall lie, 

bi (22) Arnauld a dogged Huguenot shall prove, 

And yielding all, to Charenton remove. 

f it } ui ; (16) Angeli was a fool to the king, who by pleasing some persons at court, 
4 ihe 7 and making others uneasy, fooled from them about twenty five thousand 
crowns. 

ia (17) That is to say, must I quit poetry for jurisprudence ? Bartole was a 


renowned commentator upon the law. 


| } (18) So the French as well as we, have their Coke upon Lyttleton, on whom 
4 fe idle young students can vent their sarcasmse For such was our author, 
iia when he wro’e this satire. George Louet made a collection of decided 
i: , cases, and Julien Brodeau wrote endless commentaries upon them. 
i. (19) Court house is probably an Americanism. 


(20) Patru was a very fine advocate, but his love of literature impeded his 
eminence and success in that profession. As for Huot and Mazer, they 
deserve no more illustration than the sagacity of the reader will easily 
supply. 

(21) Every attorney, Whose name was the same with that of others of his 
profession, was accustomed to be distinguished by the initial letter of his 
christian name Thus, there was P— Arlequin, and there was P— Fournier. 
Of P. Fournier’s character, the sneer in the text may enable us to judge. 

(22) Arnauid was a celebrated Roman catholic doetor, who wrote against 


the protestants. As for Charenton, I know not whether there was some Q 
protestant establishment there, or whether the expression Arnauld a Cha- @ 
reaton would imply the place where Arnauld actually resided. I shouid be (2 
vrateful for information on this pomt. veer 
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(?3)St. Sorlin to a Jansenist shall turn, 
(74) Anda fierce bigot loose St. Pavin burn. 

‘ Then let me shun the place my soul abhors, 
Where cruel fortune still with honour wars ; 
Where, sovereign like, proud vice presumes to tread, 
With cross in hand, and mitre on her head 3: 
Where weeping Science, like a miscreant base, 
Ts scar’d and driv’n from every goodly place ; 
Where the most priz’d, the only art in vogue, 
Is, how to play the most successful rogue ; 
Where Lam shock’d in every thing I find, 

25) And where indeed, [dare not speak my mind, 

Vhat man so cold to keep his anger down, 

At the bare sight of this atrocious town P 

Who would not learn,—that he might lash its crime, 
In spite of Pheebus and the muse,—to rhyme ? 

Yes, on this theme with fitting grace to write, 

You need not scale Parnassus to its height, 

Nor to the soft Aonian vale retire, 

Wrath—is worth more than all Apollo’s fire. 

“ How now!” ¢ methinks, exclaims some list’ning sage,” 
“© What’s all the meaning of this godly rage? 
Why talk so fiercely P softer, I beseech, 

Or to the pulpit go at once and preach, 

And there, like other doctors, learn’d and deep, 
Lay your attentive auditors to sleep. 

For ‘tis the desk’s prerogative, at will 

To vent all language, be it good or ill.” 

‘Such are the railings of some worthless heart, 
Which feeis the galling point of satire’s dart, 
And thinks its crimes escape the eye of God, 

By mocking at the gloomy censor’s rod, 
Puts on all sorts of brave, intrepid airs, 
And though its weakness every trifle scares, 
Waits till a fever raves through its frame, 
Before it calls upon its Maker’s name. 

If lightnings flash, it falls to praying then, 
Bot in clear weather, laughs at doting men. 
Yes, to believe that God must govern all, 
And wield in wisdom this revolving ball, 
Or that our whole existence ends not here, 
That will it never—when the sky is cicar. 


23) St. Sorlin wrote a piece against the Jansenists. 

(24) $t. Pavin, an abandoned profligate. 

(25) \ friend of Boileau suggested to him the break in this line, which 
Manitestly doubles its pungency. 
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= 


‘But I, whothink, howe’er my pulses pla 
My soul is better than a lump of lon, es 
I, who believe that there’s a world on high, 
And own the God who thunders in the sky, 
Must thrust these haunts forever from my view, 
Paris, my steps retire..... Adieu, Adieu !? 
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INTELLIGENCE AND REMARKS. 


Institution at Hartford for instructing the deaf and dumb. 


A letter from the Rev. J. M. Wainwright, dated Hartford, April 9, 1818. 


Tne asylum for the instruction of the deaf and dumb, lately 
established, is an object of great interest with us here, and will be 
also to the philanthropist and christian, wherever the design of 
its institution shall be known. It is to rescue froma state of most 
entire ignorance of every thing, except the sensible objects with 
which they are surrounded, thousands of immortal winds, capable 
of the highest improvement in knowledge and virtue. ‘This it does, 
by furnishing them with that necessary ‘instrument of thought—lan- 
guage. Those, who have not known a person deaf and dumb, can 
have no conception of the narrow range of thought, to which a be- 
ing, with a human form and an intelligent countenance, can be re- 
stricted. Ihave conversed with Mr. Clerc upon this subject, and 
have asked him, whether, before he came under the tuition of the 
benevolent Sicard, he had any idea of God, of a future state, of 
rizht and wrong, of accountability, &c. He gave mea reply, which 
I believe he has given before when similar questions have been put 
to him :—* that he had a mind, but did not think, and a heart, but 
did not feel.’ 

By the system of the Abbé Sicard, lately introduced and now 
established in this country, the unfor tunate deaf and dumb can be 
raised from this deplorable condition. They can be put in use of 
faculties of mind, of the possession of which, ‘they had before been 
unconscious : and thus,—from being objects of pity, shut out from 
the intellectual world and its inhabitants,—they can be admitted to 
a participation of most of the pleasures of science and letters. But 
more than this, they can be made acquainted with the all-impor- 
tant truths of religion, and can receive the inestimable benefit of its 
hopes and consolations. 

To satisfy you that this can he done, you will need no stronger 
evidence than the paper which I send you, written by Mr. Clerc. 
The occasion of it was a request from me, that he would make a 
statement of the general principles of instructing the deaf and 
dumb. Mr. Clere you remember is himself of this number. It’ 
will, Fam sure. add to your surprise at the philosophical knowledge 
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which he displays, and the accuracy with which he writes English, 
to hear that he has not been in our country two years, and that, 
when he commenced his voyage from France, he was entirely ig- 
norant of our language. Besides this paper from Mr. Clerc, Lhave | 
been very politely y favoured by Mr. Gallaudet, the Principal of the 

institution, with a sketch of its origin and present state These 
two papers will, | have no doubt, alford to you and your friends 
some interesting and valuable information concerning the ¢ Con- 
necticut Asylum for the education and instruction of deaf and 
duinb persons.’ Yours &c. J. M. WainwriGurt. 


Mr. Gallaudet’s paper—referred to in the above letter. 


Miss Alice Cogswell, now twelve years old, aad a pupil in the 
Connecticut Asylum, lost her hearing, and soon, in consequence 
of it, her speech, by the spotted fever, when about two years of 
age. Her situation, rendered doubly interesting by the exhibition 
of a feeling heart and ingenious mind, together with the perusal of 

i a treatise on the mode of Instructing deaf-inutes, by the Abbé de 
it r Epée, providentially in the possession of her father, Dr. Mason 

F. a respectable physician of Hartford, first induced 
7a) Mr. Gallaudet to direct his thoughts to the subject of his present 
} profession. He was, at that time, pursuing theological studies in 
a) the college at Andover, Massachusetts. In the vacations, the par- 
ih tial success, which attended his efforts to instruct Alice, by teach- 
ing her the mere names of visible objects, excited a still deeper in- 
terest in his mind for herself and others in the same unfortunate 
situation. After leaving Andover, in the autumn of 1814, Mr. 
Gallaudet devoted much of the ensuing winter to his new pupil. 
Her father had, for some years previously, been making efforts to 
ascertain the number of deaf-mutes in the state of Connecticut. In 
conformity with his suggestion, an inquiry on this subject was. 
instituted by the general Association of clergymen in the state of 
Connecticut, and a report was made by a ‘committee, appointed 
for this purpose, at a session held in Sharon, in June 1812, stating, 
that within the limits of the several associations in the state, there 
were eighty four deaf-mutes. 

On the twentieth of April 1815, Mr. Gallaudet consented to 

undertake the project of introducing into this country, from Eu- 
rage, the art of teaching the deaf and dumb; andon the first of the 
ensuing month, a meeting was held of seven gentlemen,—subscri- 
bers to a fund to defrav the expenses of the undertaking,—in or- 
der to devise the best method of prosecuting the veneral design i in 
which they had engaged. Further subscriptions were solicited, 
and they were soon a: vuple enough to encourage Mr. Gallaudet to 
embark for England. 

With one exception the subscriptions were all made in Hart: 
ford, 
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On the twenty fifth of May, Mr. Gallaudet embarked from New 
York, and arrived in Liverpool the twenty fifth of the succeeding 
month. On his way to London, he visited a school of the deaf 
and dumb, consisting of thirty pupils, at Birmingham, under the 
instruction of Mr. Thomas Braidwood. 

During his continuance in London,—from the fifth of July till 
the twenty fourth of August,—Mr. Gallaudet carried ona corres- 
pondence with the committee of the asylum for the instruction of 
the deaf and dumb, soliciting from them and the instructer, the 
communication of that knowledge, of which he wasin quest. This 
was demed him, except on the condition of his continuing three 
years an usher in the asylum, instructing one of its classes daily ; 
terms which he declined accepting 

His time, however, in London was not entirely lost, with refer- 
ence to the object he had in view;—for he had an opportunity of 
ying acquainted with the Abbé Sicard, who was then in that 
city, and of attending bis lectures on the instruction of deaf-mutes, 
which this celebrated teacher was then delivering, with the aid of 
his pupils Massieu and Clerc. 4s soon as the object of Mr. Gal- 
laudet’s pursuit was made known to the Abbé Sicard, he profess- 
ed a cordial disposition to promote its accomplishment by all the 
aid in his powers The sequel will show how generously his pro- 
fessions were carried into effect, and how kindly Providence thus 
cave Mr. Gallaudet the opportunity of becoming personally known 
to the Abbé Sicard. | 

On the twenty seventh of August, Mr. Gallaudet arrived in Ed- 
inburgh. Here, also, he sought admission into the asylum for the 
deafand dumb. It would most cheerfully have been afforded him, 
—for a disposition to this effect was fully manifested, both by the 
officers and instructer of the institution—)had not the wishes of 
these benevolent men been frustrated by the existence of a bond, 
given to Mr. ‘Thomas Braidwood, by which the instructer of the 
asylum, Mr. Robert Kinniburgh, was bound not to communicate 
the art of teaching deaf-mutes to any person intending to practise 
it, during a period of seven years, four of which had not vet ex- 
pired. Mr. Kinniburgh was originally instructed by Mr. Braid- 
wood, who required such a bond, asa part of the terms on which 
he would communicate a knowledge of his art. 

Mr, Gallaudet was, for some time, in correspondence with Mr. 
Braidwood, to induce him to release Kinniburgh from the obliga- 
tion of the bonds but he would on no account consent to do it. 


On the ninth of March 1816, Mr. Gallaudet arrived in Paris, ° 


and meeting with a very cordial reception from the Abbé Sicard, 
soon began te attend the regular classes of instruction in the Roye 
al Institution for the deaf and dumb, over which this venerable, 
ian presides. Besides these opportunities of improvement, Mr. 
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Gallaudet received a few private lessons from the Abbé himself, 
and a daily course also in their chambers from Messrs. Massieu & 
Clerc, the latter of whom was then the instructer of the first class 
of pupils in the institution. 

On the twenty seventh of May, the Abbé Sicard gave his con- 
sent to an arrangement, formed between Mr. Gallaudet and Mr. 
Clerc, which has issued in introducing into our country a science, 
hitherto unknown among us, the practical utility of which is now 
placed beyond the reach of doubt, by the effect it has produced, 
within the space of one year, upon those few pupils, who have be- 
gun to participate of its benefits, and still more conspicuously by 
the illustrious example of Mr. Clerc, whose visit to this country 
would most abundantly have aided the cause of sound philosophy 
and of christian benevolence, had it done nothing more than to 
have satisfied the incredulous, (and many such there have been,) 
that ti is possible to convey to the understanding of a person totally 
deaf and dumb, and born so, all intellectual, moral and religious 
truth, and all the arts and sciences, (excepting those of musick, 
poetry and oratory, so far as they are addressed to the organs of 
hearing,) with which the rest of mankind are acquainted. 

In May 1816, the legislature of Connecticut passed an act, in- 
corporating * ‘Phe Connecticut Asylum, for the education and 
instruction of deaf and dumb persons.’ 

Mr. Gallaudet and Mr. Clerc arrived in ‘Hartford in August 
1816, and soon after visited some of our large cities for the pur- 
pose of soliciting funds for the establishment; the result of their 
efforts appears in the report of the asylum, published in June last. 
In October 1816, the legislature of Connecticut made a grant of 
five thousand dollars to the asylum, to be appropriated to the 
support and education of indigent deaf and dumb persons within 
the state. 

The establishment was opened on the fifteenth of April 1817, 
when the course of lessons began under the direction of Mr. Gal- 
laudet and Mr. Clerc. In December last, Mr William C. Wood- 
bridge, late a student in divinity in the theological seminary in 
Princeton, New Jersey, became an assistant instructer in the asy- 
lum, which now contains thirty one pupils, sixteen males and 
fifteen females ;—among the former, one is fifty one years of age. 
two of twenty seven, one uf twenty six, two of twenty four, two of 
twenty one, one of seventeen, one of fourteen, two of thirteen. 
three of eleven, and one of ten; among the latter, one is for- 
ty one years of age, one of thirty two, one of thirty, one of twenty 
seven, one of twenty five, ene of twenty four, one of twenty two, 
one of twenty one, two of twenty, one of nineteen, one of seven- 

teen, one of fourteen, one of twelve, and one of ten. 
The regulations of the asyluin at present forbid the admission 
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of any pupils under nine or above thirty years of age, and none 
are received for a shorter period of time than two years. 

An accession of twenty new pupils and two additional teachers 
is expected in May next. 

The friends of the institution think it would be easy to satisfy 
the minds of candid men, that one institution, liberally endowed 
and possessing a competent number of instructers, (which it is 
found very difficult to procure,) may be placed, in the course of a 
few years, upon a foundation ample enough to meet all the wants 
of this section of the union. Admitting that there are at present 
six hundred deaf and dumb persons in the New England states, it 
must be considered that a great proportion of these are yet in in- 
fancy, that many are old and infirm, that some would be prevented 
from joining such an establishment by the peculiar circumstances of 
their situation in life, and that the friends of not a few, (for this is 
actually found to be the fact,) are yet waiting to see the result of 
what they still deem a mere experiment in this novel and arduous 
department of education. So that, it is much to be doubted, wheth- 
er, for many years to come, out of the whole population of deaf and 
dumb persons in the New England states, more than two hundred 
would solicit admission into the establishment, were it even at 
once to be placed by publick or private bounty upon the most lib- 
eral footing. In contemplating this subject, there is a mistake 
into which not a few intelligent persons have fallen. Six hundred 
deaf and dumb persons, at first view, seem to furnish pupils 
enough for several respectable establishments; but these six hun- 
dred constitute more than one generation of the deaf and dumb. 
They have been accumulating for half a century The object of 
their instruction once fairly accomplished, (which, from what has 
above been said, it would not be difficult to do, in the course of a 
few years, in an establishment capable cf containing two hundred 
pupils,) and the most arduous part of this work of charity would 
be forever done.—Afterwards, only the annual increase of the 
deafand dumb would demand instruction, and this probably would 
not exceed, upon the largest estimate, thirty or forty persons in 
the New England states. Doubtless, however, there would al- 
ways be an accession of pupils from other states in the union, suf- 
ficient to justify the expense of now laying the foundation of an 
establishment, ample enough to accommodate two or three hun- 
dred persons. Would it not, then, be a wise policy, that the ef- 


forts of an enlightened publick, either through the medium of legis-_ 


lative aid or private munificence, should be concentrated upon one 
institution for the deaf anddumb. In this way, the actual expense 
of previding instruction for this interesting portion of our feilow 
beings would be less than by rearing up several establishments ¢ 
and it might easily be proved, that a tax, so insignificant that if 
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would hardly be felt, imposed by the legislatures of the respec- 
tive states, would be amply sufficient for the accomplishment of 
this undertaking, for the completion of which, not only the gen- 
tle intreaty of christian benevolence, but the sterner voice of jus- 
tice pleads. New England lavishes her publick bounty upon her 
colleges, academies and schools, It is her glory and her strength, 
that the streams of useful learning run through her obscurest vil- 
lages and reach her humblest cottages —The parents of the deaf 
and dumb, nay, in many instances, the deaf and dumb themselves, 
have for years been obliged to contribute, from their own private 
sources, to supply the great fountain from which these blessings 
of human and divine knowledge flow; and all around them have 
drunk deeply of its thousand springs. 

It is the hand of justice, then, rather than of benevolence, whick 
should extend to their thirsty souls, the simple cup of refresh- 
ment, which they so earnestly crave. 


Letter from Mr. Laurent Clere to the Rey, Mr. Wainwright. 


in compliance wit: the Rey. Mr. Wainwright’s request, I send 
him not an elaborate account of our system of instruction ;—for I 
do not yet think it prudent to publish such an one,—but a hasty 
sketch of what M. the Abbé Sicard did, while teaching me. By 
reading this, Mr. Wainwright may pretty well judge how we now 
teach the American deaf and dumb. The sight ofall the objects 
of nature, which could be placed hefore the eyes of the deaf and 
dumb, the representation of these objects, either by drawing, 
by painting, by sculpture, or by the natural signs, which the 
deafand dumb employ, or invent themselves, or understand with 
an equal facility; the expression of the will and passions, by the 
mere movement of the features, combined with the attitude and 
gestures of the body; writing traced, or printed, or expressed 
by conventional signs for each letter,or even simply figured in 
the air,—offered to M. Sicard many means of instructing those 
unfortunate beings, to whom he had resolved to devote his life. 
He afterwards discovered, by his own experience, that it was pos- 
sible to make the deaf and dumb speak by the imitation of the 
movement of the organs of speech, a movement which the eye 
alone enabled them to conceive and transmit to their understand. 
ing. He saw that they could thus comprehend and express the 
accents of words, which they did not understand ; but this artifi- 
cial speech, not being susceptible among the deaf and dumb of 
complete improvement, nor of modification and regulation, bv the 
sense of hearing, is almost always very painful, harsh, discordant 
and comparatively useless. It has neither the rapidity nor the ex- 
pressiyveness of signs, nor the precision of writing. This artifi- 
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spec- | cial part of the instruction of the deaf and dumb, therefore, ap- e q 
nt of | © peared to him very limited and of little advantage. cea 
gen- Sicard’s first steps, and even the difficulties presented to 
‘jus- f him by his pupils, made him soon feel the necessity of proceed- WB nee 
1her — ing according to the strictest method, and of fixing their ideas, Lie « 
eth, as well as the knowledge they were progressively acquiring, per- He 

t vil- —  manently in their memory ; so that what they already knew might he 
deaf — have an immediate connexion with what they were to learn ;— ahs 
ves, F his pupils, being unable to comprehend him, if the instruction, a 
vate which he wished to give them, did not coincide with that which elt 
ings — they had received before. For thus they stopped his progress, Hy ihe 
lave and hecould not accomplish his purpose, but by resuming the 


' chain of their ideas, and constantly following the uninterrupted 
tick — line from the known to the uuknown. It was thus that he suc- 
ssh- — ceeded in makirg them comprehend the spoken and written lan- 

guage, in which he instructed them. This natural method is ap- 
plicable to all languages. It proceeds by the surest and shortest 

way, and may be applied to all the channels of communication 
_ between one man and another. 
end — ‘It is by this method that M. Sicard has brought the deaf and 
tI — dumb to the knowledge of all the kinds of words, of which a lan- 
Sty — cuage is composed, of all the modifications of those words, of 
By § their variations and different senses; in short, of all their recipro- 
Ow § cal influence. 
ots In this manner, the nouns become, to the deaf and dumb, the 
nd § signs of all the objects of nature ; words which indicate qualities 
' become the signs of the accidents, variations and modifications, 
he § which they perceive in objects. M. Sicard has made them com- 
th §  prehend that qualities may be conceived of as detached from the 
he fF object; whereby the adjective is far better defined than in the 
_ grammars written for youth, and by which means also he has so 


te 


x 


-d | very rapidly led them to the science of abstraction. Besides, M. | 

in § Sicard has made them conceive that the qualities, which in their ‘ | 
¢ — eyes appeared inherent in the objects, could be detached from Sei 
& § them by thought; but then it was necessary to unite them to ob- ei 
jects, and they themselves pointed out the necessity of the junc- 
tion by aline. Sicard has taught them, that in all languages, 
c _ this line is translated by a word affirming existence; in French a 
- | by the verb efre, in English by the verb to be. Hat—black, or Bf | 

e _ hat is black, have equally represented to their minds the ob- ih 

° | ject existing in conjunction with its quality, or th¢ quality inhe- | 

| rent to the object. 

j F M. Sicard has thus made them understand the nature of the rai 

verb; and,—by making them afterwards comprehend that the 

verb could express.cither existence or an action present, past or’ 

: |  Jfuture-—he has led them to the system of conjugation, and to all ie 
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bit the shades of past and future, adopted in all the various languag. J © 
tte es, written or spoken ;—an admirable system, in which the influ. F 
Pad ence of the genius and of the thoughts of all ages is perceptible, F- 
+ en It is to this system, which embraces all possible combinations, 
aeeu and which unites all thoughts, that the language of the deafand F 
1) Tis dumb accommodates itself with wonderful facility. The proofs By existe 
Para. | of this assertion given by M Sicard’s pupils must astonish even — SP4C°> 
‘ie the best informed men. : | march 
1. By the same method of proceeding from the known to the un- 
6 Vee known, he has subsequently brought to the perception of bis pu- and th 
ier | pils the characters, use and influence of all the other words which, —, 2 soul 
as parts of speech, unite, modify and determine the sense of the 
1 noun, verb and the adjective. ates 2 
TR We It is thus that, at length, M. Sicard has led his pupils to anal- J Fill 
ems |! yse with facility the simplest propositions, as well asthe most : thems 
complicated phrases and sentences, by a system of figures which, told 
) ia —by always distinguishing the name of the object, which is ei- JT called 
ther acting’ or recerving the effect of an action. the verb and its 
rovernment di rect, indirect or circumstantial,—embraces and 
ea) | completely displays all the parts of speech. The use of this — .. Al 
method, when generally adopted, will simplify the rules of grem- §& his pt 
ae ofits mar in all languages, and facilitate, more than any other method, J tue a 
the understanding and translatitig both of modern and ancient Mr 
tt Q Le This is the way by which M. Sicard has initiated his pupils ine [ED whicl 
to the knowledge of all the rules of universal grammar, applica- that. 
1 ik aT] ble to the primitive expression of signs. as well as to all spoken Th 
e i ‘s and written languages. But names do not only express physical who 
Mek objects;—there are some which represent abstract objects. _— 
Tae: 3.) Whiteness, greatness, heat, beauty, and many other words do not the ¢ 
. ae express objects existing individually in nature. but ideas of quali- pee 
ties common to several objects,—qualities which we consider as 
ee detached from the objects to whicu they belong, and of which we of in 
4 Ay make an intellectual substance, created by the mind. As soon as and : 
Mm bah M. Sicard taught the deaf and dumb to comprehend that the will, Ni 
im ait which determines our senses and our thoughts, is not the action so lt 
| Teas of a physical being which can be seen and taught. he gave them aru 
a consciousness of their soul, and made them fit for society and 
| Tie for happiness.—The affecting expression of their gratitude proves that 
1 ae the extent of that benefit. acqu 
ae He advanced a step further, and the access of the highest con- rend 
(> eeu ceptions of the human mind was opened tothem. M. Sicard has Wal 
1h a found it easy to make them pass from abstract ideas to the most be tl 
\ wee sublime truths of religion. They have felt that this sou/, of which aa 
| hee they have the consciousness, is not a fictitious existence, is not Bua 
fs i i an abstract existence created by the mind; but a real existence must 
hie. | 
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? which wills, and which produces movement, which sees, which 
> thinks, which reflects, which compares, which meditates, which 
remembers, which foresees, which believes, which doubts, which 
hopes, which hates, &c. 
| After this, directing their thoughts towards all the physical 
> existences submitted to their view through the immensity of 
space, or on the globe which we inhabit; the regularity of the 
march of the sun and all the celestial bodies, the constant succes- 
sion of day and night, the return os the seasons, the life, the riches 
and the beauty of nature; he made them feel that nature also had 
a soul, of which the power, the action and the immensity extends 
through every thing existing in the universe ; a soul which cre- 
ates all, inspires all, and preserves all. 

Filled With these great ideas, the deaf and dumb have prostrated 
themselves on the earth, along with M. Sicard himself, aid he has 
told them that this soul of nature is that God whom all men are 
called upon to worship, to whom our temples are raised, and with 
whom our religious doctrines and ceremonies connect us from 
the cradle to the grave. 

All was now done ;—and M. Sicard found himself able to open 
his pupils all the sublime ideas of religion and all the laws of vir- 
tue and of morals. 

Mr. Wainwright will see, by these particulars, what M. Sicard 
has achieved for his pupils. ‘Their replies to the questions 
which have been proposed to them in France, sufficiently prove 
that they have run the career which I have above delineated. 

This career is that which a man, gifted with all his senses, and 
who is to be mstructed, ought alike to run. ‘he arts and sci- 
ences belong to the class of physical or intellectual objects ; and 
the deaf and dumb, like men gifted with all their senses, may 
penetrate them according to the degree of mtelligence which na- 
ture has granted them, as soon as they have reached the degree 
of instruction, which M. Sicard’s system of teaching cmbraces 
and affords. 

Now, if Mr. Wainwright will take the pains of reflecting evet 
so little upon the excessive difficulties, which this mode of in- 
struction presents without cessation, he will not belicve, as many 
people in this country do, that a few years are sufficient in order 
that a deaf and dumb person may be restored to society, and se 
acquainted with religion as to partake of it with benefit, and to 
render an account to himself of the reasons of his faith. Mr. 
Wainwright will notice that the language of any people cannot 
be the mother tongue of the deaf and dumb born amidst these 
people. Every spoken language is necessarily a learned lan- 
guage for these unfortunate beings. The English language: 
must be taught to the deaf and dumb, as the Greek and Latin «re 
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taught in the colleges to the vite Americans who attend the | > 
| 


classes of this kind. Now, will Mr. Wainwright give himself the 
trouble of interrogating the professors of the colleges, and aski 
them the time requiree to put a pupil in a state to understand ful. 
ly the Greek and Latin authors, and to write their thoughts in 
either of these languages, so as to make them understood by those 
who would speak these languages,—-then he will agree with me, 
that the Greek or Latin would not be more difficult to be taught 
to the deaf and dumb than the English ; and yet to teach the Greek 
and Latin in colleges, the professors and pupils have, for a means 
of comparison, a language at hand, an acquired language, a mother 
tongue, which is the English language, in which they have learned 
to think ; whereas the unfortunate deaf and dumb, in order to learn 
English, have not any language with which to compare it, nor any 
tanguage in which they may have had the habit of thinking. These 
unfortunate have, for their native language, but a few gestures te 
express their usual wants and most familiar actions of life. M. 
the Abbé Del’ Epée demanded for the education of a deaf and 
dumb, ten years of constant labour ; and yet, after this labour of 
ten years, none of his pupils had as yet attained the highest de- 
gree of perfection. Will this prove that ten years of study will 
be required, in order that the American deaf and dumb entrusted 
to our care, may finish their course of instruction ? No, sir ;—for 
then what would be the benefit of the perfection which M. Sicard 
has given to his method, and with whose system we are acquainted ? 
I have the pleasure toinform Mr. Wainwright that the deaf and 
dumb of this country have very good natural talents, and a great fa- 
eility and unusual ardour in learning, and an intensity of application 
which we have rather to moderate than toexcite. ‘The time, which 
M. Sicard’s illustrious predecessor thought necessary, will nof 
then be required by us. From five to seven years only is the time 
we wish they may pass with us, (especially if they come to the 
asvlum young,) that they may truely improve in all useful knowl- 
edge, after so hard and so painful a course of study, and that 
their teachers may see with satisfaction that they have not sowed 
on the sand. Laurent Cierc. 


Judge Tilghman’s and Dr, Caldwell’s Eulogieson Dr, Caspar Wis- 
tar, late rresident of the American Philosophical Society and 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Pennsylvania. 


Turse eulogies contain sketches of the life and character of Dr. 
Wistar. late Professor of Anatomy in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Few panegyrists have been allowed a more grateful task. 
‘Their principal tou! has been to ascertain and state facts. Theirs 
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was not the labour to show why Dr. Wistar was one of the greatest 
and most venerated physicians in his own state, and deserving a 
similar estimation throughout the country. 

There was a simplicity in this character, which a child might 
have read, and have loved. There was a directness in his actions, 
which allowed no man to hesitate as to the nature of his motives. 
There was too much of good, publick and private, in what he did, 
to permit any one to seek for improper motives for his conduct. 

is country, his profession, the poor and the rich, his publick 
station, the promotion’ of science, his religion,—every relation, 
which he felt to things around him,—found adeep place in his heart, 
and he seemed to live to cherish and strengthen a principle, whose 
constant operation made him the happiest and best ef men. 

These eulogies are the genuine tribute of publick and individual 
veneration and love. The talent they display would give them 
a sufficient claim to the notice of those, who are interested in the 
literature of their country. Their value is enhanced by the con- 


sideration that they give us the high estimation, in which their ob- - 


ject was held by men out of his own profession, as well as by his 
professional brethren. They contain a simple and unaffected re- 
cord of a life which had in it what we should love, and venerate. 
They bring before us a man, whom elevation never made vain, and 
whom the splendid emoluments of perpetual and successful toil 
could never enslave. ‘These eulogies point out the various rela- 
tions Dr. Wistar sustained, but they ah diivover in him, the same 
unaffected greatness, the same purity of intention, the same una- 
bated zeal in the cause of science and humanity. We hardly know 
which most to admire in this character ; whether we contemplate 
its pure benevolence, or the simple dignity, which profound learnin 
shed over it. We have traced it with leep interest, as it is unfold- 
ed in these discourses, and find in it that perfect balance between 
benevolent dispositions, active goodness, and intellectual ardor and 
cultivation, which constitutes the highest stvle of man. 

The great and leading trait in Dr. Wistar’s character was be- 
nevolence. He continued to practise a laborious profession, when 
its emoluments had lost their attraction. When pong infirmity 
oe called on him to narrow the sphere of his labours, he 
only lamented that his usefulness would be diminished. He had 
inexhaustible resources in his own highly cultivated mind, but there 
was tohim a joy in doing good, which no retired or abstract plea- 
sure could supply. From these eulogies we learn, how rich, in 
this instance, was the reward of active benevolence. Perhaps no 


man was ever more beloved, no man ever possessed a wider in- 
fluence, no man ever challenged a more perfect confidence. This 
benevolence was not only discoverable in his devotedness to his: 
patients,—it was the same spirit, that made his house the welcome 
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resort of the stranger, and the friend ; it was to give this spirit 


wider exercise, that he never ceased from laborious study. Works 
of mere taste, however, and especially works of fiction, he rarel 
read. Life seemed to him too short to be wasted ; and a 
edge, which could not be applied to some beneficial purposes, seem- 
ed hardly worth acquiring 
Dr. Wistar was peculiar for the high veneration, with which he re- 
garded his profession. In the discharge of its practical duties, his 
ruling principle shone preeminently bright——men lost to him then 
the arbitrary distinctions of society. Sufferers constituted but one 
class, one species. Individual misery was a claim, which he never 
failed to recognise.—It was not, however, in a conscientious dis- 
charge of its duties, merely, that his profound respect for his pro- 
fession was discoverable. He possessed an abstract sentiment of 
veneration for his favourite science. He loved it for its own sake. 
It was to bim a dignified and noble science, with high purposes 
for its objects. A moral and intellectual character was thus diffus- 
ed over its practical details ; and what with most men is mere rou- 
tine, had with him an intimate union with mind. This sentiment 
led directly to a strong application ofhis powers to every collateral 
study, which might tend to enlighten the obscure parts of his pro- 
fession, strengthen his regard for it, and render both it and himself 
more extensively useful. We turn from these more general views, 
to consider some particular poiuts of character in which Dr. Wis- 
tar excelled. ‘There are three, which present themselves to us as 
very striking,—and in these relations it is our happiness to say, 
that we have personally known him,—as a companion, as a hospital 
surgeon, and as a publick teacher. When we speak of Dr. Wis- 
tar as a companion, we speak of his colloquial powers and dispo- 
sition,as they were manifested to his visitors. These can be per- 
fectly understood only by those who have been acquainted with 
him. They owed much of their power to simple expression. When 
he spoke, his face became at once aniunated and open. His fea- 
tures received impressions readily from his mind ; and when he 
listened, one might perceive, in his varying countenance, the effect 
of the remarks that were made, and gather the tone of his replies. 
There was, in short, something colloquial in the simple expressions of 
his countenance. His address was not elegant, and we are not 
willing to call it awkward. It was the genuine manner of a man, 
whose mind was habitually absorbed, and whose occasional relaxa- 
tions had not allowed him time for acquiring elegance. In_ hin, 
the purposes of conversation were fully answered. Something in- 
teresting was always to be learnt. He became early acquainted 
with useful discoveries in the sciences and arts, and he took a plea- 
sure in communicating them. Yet he never engrossed conversa- 
tion. He looked to his visitors for information and pleasure, and 
understood, admirably well, the art of eliciting from every mind; 
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with which he came in contact, what might interest himself and 
others, 

As a surgeon of the hospital of Pennsylvania, Dr. Wistar aimed 
to accomplish two highly important objects.x—to cure disease, and 
convey instruction. What has already been considered as the 
leading trait in his character was in tais relation peculiarly con- 
spicuous. It was a field, in which a benevolent spirit might exert 
its widest and purest influences. Here were strangers, who might 
die, and be at once forgotten ; or recover, and hardly know the 
being, whose deep interest, and successful exertions, had been 
among the means of their recovery. ‘hese unknown men, how- 
ever, became at once intimately allied to Dr. Wistar. Their claims 
were laid in their distresses. ‘The union became closer, in pro- 

ortion to the increase of suffering; and no one, who has seen him 
at the bed side of one of these patients, in whom signs of recovery 
at last began to appear, but could read in his animated, happy 
countenance, from how heavy a weight of anxiety and oppression 
his heart was recovering. This would not have been particularly 
noticed,—for we know th&t sympathy, under these circumstances, 
isnotuncommon. In Dr. Wistar, however, the degree in which it 
existed was unusual. It is, we think, but rarely found, that habit 
does not enable men to resist the expression of feeling, whether of 
sorrow or joy. It certainly never did in him, and thus a medical 
student and a hospital patient were the witnesses of feeling, as well 
as of skill, and felt a relation to him, on these accounts, which few 
men, in similar situations, are anxious to have established. 

Dr. Wistar never lost an opportunity of imparting useful instruc- 
tion to the hospital pupils. ‘This was done by minute examinations 
of the patients, while the class was present, and by interesting re- 
marks on individual cases. He insensibly led the student to habits 
of deliberate inquiry and reflection, by the happy illustration he 
offered of the practice in himself. In his manner towards the pa- 
tients of this admirable charity, he gave a most valuable lesson of 
conduct to the young. If a student saw any thing but misery in 
corporeal distress, or acknowledged any other sentiment than a 
desire to relieve it,—especially if he ever viewed it as ludicrous, 
or treated it as such,—-Dr. Wistar never failed to notice and cor- 
rect, at the moment, so gross a misconception. 

It remains to speak of Dr. Wistar as a publick teacher. In this 
relation, he appeared in all the fulness of his intellectual powers. 


He brought to the anatomical theatre, his deep and various learn- | 


ing, his habitual feelings, and even something of his colloquial vi- 
vacity. Although he was strikingly fluent, and truly learned, still 
there was something in his eloquence peculiarly his own. Not 
that he was lofty in his manner and imposing by his: veice,—fon 
he was neither. His was the eloquence of sentiment, rather than 
*f manner, and his persuasiveness owed almost as much to his dis- 
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sition, as to the great importance of the truths which he unfolded. 
Che dignity, which attached to him, had a common source with his 
eloquence. It was not perceived at once. It was necessary to 
know something of his character and heart, as well as of the rich- 
ness of his mind, in order to understand the elevation to which he 
had attained. In bis publick instructions, Dr. Wistar surrendered 
himself entirely to his hearers, and freely, though unconsciously, 
displayed to them his intellectual peculiarities, and his whole char- 
acter. He commenced his lecture with a recapitulation of the pre- 
ceding one. This was done by questions to the class. The ef- 
fect of this, on the student’s mind, was to connect intimately the 
instruction already given, with that which he was about to receive, 
The lecturer then turned, with unembarrassed readiness, to the 
subject before him. An unrivalled fluency and simplicity attended 
him through every step of the demonstration, however complicated, 
and he knew, of all men we have ever heard, the best how to be in- 
teresting, and at the same time rigorously minute. A broad and 
clear light shone steadily around him. He seemed to have identi- 
fied anatomy with his common thoughis ; and the language, in 
which he expressed himself on this subject, seemed like the appro- 
priate expressions of his familiar conversation. ‘Towards the 
close of the lecture, when the business of demonstration was done, 
he deserted, for a while, the office of teaching forms, structures and 
arrangements, and entered the more intellectual department of his 
science, which teaches the uses or functions of organs. He enter- 
ed this path, as if ithad not been a new one. The digression was 
so easy, so natural, that his hearers unreluctantly followed him. 
They felt that they were to be instructed and delighted, with all 
that he might discover to them. In this part of his lecture, his 
mind had its full play. Its great business was, to collect and ar- 
range what others had taught, and to interweave, among his lumi- 
nous generalizations, the results of his own inquries. In doing 
this, he gave a brilliancy to the experimental truths of physiology, 
which made them apparent to every one. His felicities of expres- 
sion made them attractive and even beautiful. It wasa brilliancy, 
however, that did not dazzle, for it was a quality, which owed its 
existence, as much to the consciousness of the hearer as to the 
clear conceptions and peculiar language of the professor. 

We have thus attempted a delineation of the character of Dr. 
Wistar. We have mee of him as he has ever appeared to us. 
For more particular details of his life, we must refer to the eulo- 
gies, which have allowed us this opportunity of offering a tribute of 
respect to distinguished greatness. We regret that our limits do 
not allow us to make extracts from these eulogies, We were deep- 
ly impressed with the elevated moral tone which is every where 
Bde over that of Chief Justice Tughman. It is aiso rich in facts. 
We freely express our obligations to Dr. Caldwell, for his accurate 
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delineations, and the characteristick anecdotes which he records. 
We have spoken of the tendencies and effects of Dr. Wistar’s 
character and conduct, in various relations. It should not be 
omitted, that he contributed largely to establishing the reputation 
of the most celebrated medical school in our country. 

There is something salutary in the contemplation of such a man, 
and such a mind. It is true, there is a height in so much excel- 
lence, to which we may never attain. But it is not too elevated to 
be seen. It is not a sudden steep, every step of which must be 
gained by labour, and which few only have surmounted. We rise by 
an ascent so gentle,and so much that we love is on every side, that 
our strength is increased rather than exhausted. We are invited 
by such a mind, to be its companion and friend, and are taught by 
it, that we may be both, if we have found our highest pleasure in 
honourable and important labours. for the publick, and in a bene- 
ficence, which has its limits only in our power of doing good. 


The following brief notices of some of our artists in Europe and of 
their recent works, may interest some of our readers. 


Extract of a leiter from London, January 25, 1818. 


‘Mr. West’s great picture of Death on the pale Horse is now ex- 
hibiting. It has some very grand parts; he told me he thought it 
his happiest effort.— Mr. Allston has painted a charming picture of 
Uriel inthe Sun; itis a gigantick figure sitting, and full of beauty 
and expression. He sent it to be exhibited at the gallery of the In- 
stitution, when the directors thereof, with an eagerness as honoura- 
ble to their taste as it was flattering to the painter, bought it the 
moment it was presented, declaring it to be the best thing that had 
heen produced since the days of the Caracci. He has also painted 
a very fine landscape lately, the subject, Elijah in the Desert. Mr. 
Allston intends going to Boston in the spring tofinish his great pic- 
ture of Belshazzar. It must be needless to inform you, how much 
my esteem and admiration for the talents of this gentleman, are 
accompanied by a regard for the goodness of his character. Lam 
indebted both to him and Mr. Leslie for the most friendly atten- 
tions.’ 

WE have received accounts from a correspondent in Italy, of the 
success of Mr. Stewart Newton, of Boston, and they are very flat- 
tering, if we consider the short time he was at the Academy of Fine 
Artsin Florence, during thelast year. A portrait, which he painted of 
himself, first brought him into notice, and was viewed with admira- 
ion at the exhibition. It was sent for by Benvenuti, the President 


of the Academy, and commended by him in very flattering terms.* 
Newton was employed afterwards to take the portraits of several 
‘sitinguished personages, and gave the highest satisfaction. 
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style of his colouring, in particular, was new to the Italians, and | 
thought by them to be very fine. He has since, we have been in- [9 
formed, gone to London. 3 
The only American now in the Academy is Mr. William Main, | 
of New York, who is devoting himself with great enthusiasm to the 
art of engraving. Morghen, the most distinguished engraver in 
the world, is at the head of this department in the Academy. Un. 
der his directions, Main is said to be making very rapid progress 
in his favourite art, and seems in a fair way to arrive at eminence 
in the higher branches of engraving, and do credit to his country. 


Italian Academy of the Arts, Sciences and Literature.—T wo 
volumes of the transactions of this society were published in 1810, 
entitled 4tti dell? Academia Italiana di Scienze, Lettere, ed Arti. 
We have seen only these two volumes, and we believe no other 
has since been published ;—from what cause, we have not been 
able to learn. This Academy seems to be instituted on a very 
large scale, and to embrace almost every branch of knowledge. The 
first volume before us contains the constitution, and a list of the 
members’ names. The objects of the society are divided into four 

lasses, as follows :— 

Tie First class comprises mo-al philosophy ; political history and 
legislation ; political economy, statisticks, and ew 

Second class—Mathematicks, pure and mixed ; physicks, chem- 
istry, natural history, and agriculture ; medicine, surgery, and 
anatomy. 

Third class—Philelogy and grammar ; eloquence and poetry; 
history, travels, antiquities. 

Fourth class—Theory and history of the fine arts ; liberal arts, 
and the mechanick arts ; musick. Each class has three sections, 
and the members are chosen not only into a particular class, but 
into a particular section. ‘The officers are a president, vice pre- 
sident, a secretary for the whole society, a secretary for each class, 
a biographer, and a college of twelve seniors. 


—— 


New Excavation in Pompeti.—A large forum has lately been 
uncovered in Pompeii, surrounded by Dorick columns of granite, 
with pedestals inscribed with names, but without statues. This 
is thought to be some confirmation of the opinion, that the inhabi- 
tarts removed their valuable efiects, before the destruction of the 
city. or that they recovered them afterwards by digging. By the 
side of this forum a temple of Venus has likewise been uncovered, 
and also another temple adjoining it. In the temple of Venus 
were foud a bronze statue of that Goddess. several marble statues 


of consuls, and of other personages. ‘These edifices seem to have 
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heen far more elegant, than any of those before brought to light, 


= and doubtless occupied the most magnificent part of the city, being 


three publick buildings in the immediate vicinity of a large edifice 
dug out a few years ago. 


Professor Silliman’s Journal of the Sciences, &c.—We have 
seen the prospectus of an intended publication, to be entitled the 
American Scientific Journala—This work is to be conducted by 
Professor Silliman of Yale College; aided by gentlemen of science 
and eminence in various parts of the United States. It is to be 
published by James EKastburn & Co. New York, and H. Howe, 
New Haven. ‘The objects of this Journal are the Physical sciences 
and their application to the arts. It will embrace natural history 
in its three departments of mineralogy, botany and zoology, chem- 
istry, and natural philosophy, and mathematicks, pure and mixed. 
The applications of these sciences are as extensive as the various 
interests of society, and will constitute a very valuable part of this 
work. ‘It will be a leading object in this Journal, to illustrate 
American Natural History, and especially our Mineralogy, and 
Geology.’ 

The editor of this work has been long known to the publick as 
a learned and accomplished teacher of chemistry. In his exten- 
sive laboratory, and the splendid collection of minerals, deposited 
in Yale College, by Colonel Gibbs, he has possessed ampie means 
for acquiring profound knowledge in two very important sciences, 
chemistry and mineralogy. His zeal and success in these pursuits 
are well Known. 

We cordially unite with the publishers in their recommendation 
of the interests of science and the arts to the patronage of the in- 
telligent publick of America. 


Dr. Gorham’s Elements of Chemistry.—We understand that 
John Gorham, M., D. Professor of Chemistry in Harvard Universi- 
ty, will soon publish Elements of Chemical Science, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


with plates. 


New Hebrew Lexicon.—Proposals have recently been issued by 
Mr. J. W. Gibbs, late a Tutor at Yale College, for publishing a 
translation of Gesenius’ Hebrew-German Lexicon. It appears 


that this work, besides its great critical value, has a decided su-_ 


periority over other Hebrew Lexicons, in its arrangement ; and 
is calculated greatly to facilitate the labour of the student, in ac- 
quiring the original language of the Old Testament. It has the 
fullest recommendations from Rev. Professor Stuart of the Theo-, 
logical Institution at Andover, and from Professor Willard of 
Harvard University. And they agree in their opinion of the entire 
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competency of Mr. Gibbs, for this great and laudable undertak. 
ing. It must be a work of great expense; and it is hoped that 
our Divines, and Theological Students, and in general the lovers 
and patrons of sacred learning, will become subscribers to the 
work, so that another failure of an honourable literary attempt 
may not be added to the numerous catalogue of such failures, that 
have preceded. 


Foreign Works republished in the United States, in March and 
April, 1818. 


Burder’s Village Sermons, eighth Philadelphia edition, 7 vols. 
in 3, $3. Philadelphia. 

Natrative of a Voyage in H. I. M. ship Alceste to the Yellow 
Sea. by John McLeod, Surgeon of the Alceste, $1 75. New Yuik, 

Rob Roy, anovel. By the author of Waverly, &c. 12mo. 2 vols. 
$2. New York. 

Same Work, two editions, $2 and $1 75. Philadelphia. 

Tales of Wonder, Humour, and Sentiment, by Anne and Ar- 
rabella Plumtree. 

Tne Carpenter’s New Guide. By Peter Nicholson, from the 
sixth London edition, 4to $7 50. Philadelphia. 

Supplement, or vol. 5 of a Treatise on Pleading, containing a 
copious collection of practical precedents of pleadings. By Joseph 
Chitty, Esq. $7. Philadelphia. 

Letters from the Cape of Good Hope, in reply to Mr. Warden, 
12mo. New York. 

A Practical ‘l'reatise on Bills of Exchange, &c. By Joseph 
Chitty, Esq. from the last London edition, with notes and American 
cases. Philadelphia. 

Correspondence ‘between a mother and her daughter. By Mrs. 
Taylor. author of Practical Hints to young females, and Jane Tay- 
lor, author of Display, 62} cts. Boston. 

Chemical Amusements. By Frederick Accum, i2mo. $1. Phi- 
ladelphia. 

The Journal of Science and the Arts. Edited at the Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain. No’s 4 and 7, $1,50, per No. N. York. 

The New Edinburgh Encyclopeedia. 4to, vol. x. part 2. $4 
each half vol. Philadelphia. 

Elegant Extracts in Prose and Verse, 5th, 6th and 7th vols. $1 
per vol. New York. 3 

The Quakers, a Tale. By Elizabeth B. Lester. New York. 

Manners, a Novel. 12mo. 2 vols $2. Philadelphia. 

Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. By Dugald 
Stewart. 8vo. 2 vols in one, $3,50. Wells & Lilly, Boston. 

Discourses, chiefly on Devotional subjects. By Newcome Cappe; 
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to which are prefixed, Memoirs of his life. By Catherine Cappe. 
Svo $2,374. Wells & Lilly, Boston. 

The Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy. By William 
Paley D. D. ninth American edition. 8vo. $2,75. West & Rich- 
ardson, Boston. 

Useful Knowledge. By the Rev. William Bingley. 12mo. 3 vols, 
$5. Philadelphia. 

A Short Description of the Human Muscles. By John Innes, 
8vo. $1,930. New York. 

Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. By Dugald 
Stewart. 8vo. 2 vols. $5,090. New York. 


American works published during the last two months. 


Education. 

Phillips’ Astronomy, being familiar lectures, intended as an 
introduction to the Science of Astronomy, 12mo. $1,25. New 
York. 

Youth’s First step in Geography, for the use of schools. By 
Susannah Rowson, 12mo. 50 cents. Wells & Lilly, Boston. 


Occasional Discourses. 

The beneficial effects of Sunday schools ; an address at the an- 
niversary meeting of the Sunday schools in New York, Dec. 31, 
1817. By the Rt. Rev. John Henry Hobart ; to which is annexed an 
annual report, $14 cents. New York. 

An Ealogium in commemoration of Caspar Wistar, M. D. late 
President of the American Philosophical society at Philadelphia, 
delivered before the society. By the Hon. Wiiliam Tilghman, 50 
cents. Philadelphia. 

A Plea for Africa, a Sermon, preached before the Synod of New 
York and New Jersey, at the request of the directors of the Af- 
rican school, established by the Synod, with notes. By Edward 
D. Griflin D. D. 25 cents. New York. 

A Discourse, delivered Feb. 15, 1818, it being the Sabbath pre- 
ceding the dissolution of the pastoral relation between the au- 
thor and the first church in Dedham. By Joshua Bates A. M. 
President of Middlebury College. Dedham. 

A Sermon delivered before the Auxiliary Society for the sup- 
pression of Intemperance, Feb. 2, 1818. By Wiliiam Cogswell 
A. M_ Pastor of the South Church. Dedham. 

An Address, delivered at the Installation of the Strafford Lodge, 
at Dover, Oct. 23, 1817. By the Hon. John Holmes. Kennebunk. 

An Eulogium on Caspar Wistar M. D. Professor of Anatomy, 
delivered before the Philadelphia Medical Society. By Charles 


Caldwell M. D. 25 cents. Philadelphia. 
An Oration, delivered before the © B K Society, Cambridge, 
Vol. VII. No. 1. 19 
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Aug. 28,1817. By William Crafts Jun, Esq. 3d Edition, George- 
town. (D. C.) 
Miscellaneous. | 

The New Masonic Monitor, or Masonic Guide. By James 
Hardy A. M. Albany, 

The Lay Preacher. By Joseph Dennie. Collected and arranged 
by J. E. Hall. Philadelphia. 

The Resources of the United States of America, or a View of 
the Agricultural, Commercial, Manufacturing, Financial, Politi- 
cal, Literary, Moral and Religious capacity and character of the 
American People. By John Bristed, author of the Resources of 
the British Empire, 8ve. $3. New York. 

The ‘True Policy of the United States respecting the Spanish 
Colonies. 12} cents. Washington. 

Transactions of the American Philosophical Society. 4to. vole, 
of a New Series. $5. Philadelphia. 

Transactions of the Medical Society of the state of New York. 
together with the Address. By John Stearns M. D. President of 
the society. 124 cents. New York. 

A Treatise on the Science of War and Fortification, translated 
from the French for the War Department, for the use of the Mili- 
tary Academy of the United States, to which is added a Summa- 
y of the Principles and Maxims of Grand Tactics and operations. 

y John M. O’ Conner, Captain of artillery, 8vo. 2 vols. witha 
volume of Plates and Maps. $16, Philadelphia. 

A Disquisition on Imprisonment for debt, as the practice exists 
in the state of New York. By Howard. 50 cents. a York. 

Official Documents of the Presbytery of Albany, exhibiting the 
trials of the Rev. John Chester aud Mr. Mark Tucker, together 
with the whole case of the Rev. Hooper Cumming. Albany. 

Spanish America and the United States, or views of the actual 
commerce of the United States with the Spanish Colonies. By a 
Merchant of Philadelphia. 50 cents. Philadelphia. 

A Vindication of the currency of the State of New York, and 
a review of the legislative report relative to the banks of that state. 
By Publicola. Albany. 

View of England. By Maj. Gen. Pillet. Translated from the 
French. 12mo. $1,25. Boston. 

Rosalvo Delmonmort, a Tale. }2mo. 75 cents. Boston. 

Extracts from a Journal of Travels in North America, consisting 
of an account of Boston and its vicinity. By Ali Bey, 12mo. 75 
cents. Boston. 

Demetrius ; a Russian Romance. 2vols. 12mo. Baltimore. Kd- 
ward J. Coale, 

Poetry. 
Mount Hope, an Evening Excursion. By William E. Richmond. 
Barrister at Law. Providence. 
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Poems. By Jacob Porter. Hartford. 

Poems, Odes, Songs and other Metrical Effusions. By Samuel 
Woodworth, author of Champions of Freedom. With a sketch of 
the author’s life and a portrait. 12mo. $1,25. New York. 

The Corsair; a Mello Drama. 12mo. By Edwin C, Holland. 


Biography. 
Sketches of the Life and Character of Patrick Henry. By 


| William Wirt, Attorney General of the United States. 2d Edi- 


tion. 8vo. $4. Philadelphia. 


Geography and Topography. 

Map of the Military Bounty Lands in the HElinois and Missou- 
ri Territories, with a description of the soil, water, timber, &c. of 
each section. $8. Baltimore. 

The Emigrant’s Guide to the western and southern territories, 
with a map of the United States. 8vo, $3. New York. 

Natural History. 

A New and Complete Universal Natural History, By J. 
Madoc, improved and enlarged by the addition of a great number 
of animals not noticed in the London edition. By Benjamin 
Davis. 2 vols, 12mo. with 57 plates. $3. Philadelphia. 

The Theory of the Earth. By M. Cuvier, with Mineralogical 
notes. By Prof. Jamieson,with observations on the Geology of North 
America. By Samuel L. Mitchell M.D. 8vo. $3,50. New York. 

Vegetable Materia Medica of the United States, No. HI. By 
William P. C. Barton M. D. 4to. 6 plates. $3. Philadelphia. 

Same Work. No. LV. 4to. completing vol. I. $3. Philadelphia. 

Medicine. 

The American Domestic Medicine or Medical Admonisher. 
od Edition, with additions and improvements. By Horatio Gates 
Jamieson M. D. Svo. $3,50. Baltimore. 

Law. 

Laws relating to the publick lands of the U.S, with an Ap- 
pendix, published pursuant to two acts of Congress, Washington. 

Laws of the United States on Naturalization, published by or- 
der of Congress. Washington. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Supreme Court 
of Judicature of the state of New York. Vol. 14. New York. 

Laws of the Sea, with reference to Maritime commerce during 
Peace and War: from the German of Frederick J. Jacobson, Ad- 


vocate. Altona, 1815. By William Frick, Counsellor at Law. $7. . 


Baltimore. 
Divinily. 
The Minister’s Instructions to his people on the subject of Con- 
frmation, By the Rev J. P.K. Henshaw. 373 cents. Baltimore. 
The Unity of God, a Sermon delivered at Boston in the New 


South Church, Republished at Buffalo. N. Y. 
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Sermons, preached in St. Peter’s Church, Salem. By Nathaniel 
Fisher A. M. late Rector of that church. 12mo, Salem. 

A Review of the question of Personal Assurances of Pardon of 
Sin. By the Rt. Rev. William White D. D. Philadelphia. 

The History, Doctrine and Discipline of the Evangelical Luthe- 
ran Church. By George Lockman A. M. President of the Lutheran 
Synod of Pennsylvania &c. 75 cents. Philadelphia. 

A discourse on Conversion. By Rey. Aaron Bancroft D. D. 
20 cents. Worcester. | 


Abstract of meteorological observations, talcen at Cambridge for 
February and March. By Professor Farrar. 


Barometer. Thermometer. 
7 A.M. 2P.M. 9P.M. 7A.M. 9P.M, 
G. 30.57 30.58 $0.54 $4° §1° 35° 
February, M. 30.078 30.053 50.052 11.21 23.15 17.00 
L. 29.12 29.387 29.58 3 
G. 3064 30.68 350.69 38 67 48 
March M. 30.172 30.182 30.166 27.8 40.2 29.9 


L. 29.42 29.65 2960. 12 18 11 


Whole quantity of rain, and snow reduced to water, for Feb. 1.24 
Ditto. for March 1.96 


Abstract of meteorological observations, taken at Brunswick. 
By Professor Cleaveland. 


February, 1818. 


Mean temp. deduced from three observations each day 17.35° 
Greatest heat - - - - - - - 54.00 
Greatest cold - - - —17.00 
Mean height of the Barometer 29.786 in. 

Greatest monthly range of do. 1.000 

Rain and snow reduced to water 1.710 


Days quran? or chiefly fair 14 

Directions of the winds, viz. S. W. 1S—=N. W. 12.— N. 5,<=N. 

6.—E.3.—W. 2. 

Predominant form of the clouds, cirro-stratus. 
March, 1818. | 

35.56° 


Meam temp. deduced from three observations each day 

Greatest heat - - - 63.50 
Greatest cold - - - - - - ——1,50 
Mean height of the Barometer —-29.984 in. 

Greatest monthly range of do, 1.060 

Rain and snow reduced to water 5.700 


Days entirely or chiefly fair 22 

Directions of the winds, viz. S. W. 19.—N. W. 13.—N. E. 7.— 
S.E. 2—N. 2. EK. 

Predominant forms of the clouds. cirrus and cumulus, 
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